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THE PLAYERS; 

OB, 

THE STAGE OF LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



** A heavy freight our little skiff must bear, 

Six lives are trusted to it with the gear; 

And food; yet give us cfdm seas and fair winds. 

And we shall ride on gaily." 

Adventurers, 

A PLACE of rendezvous had been settled in 
Wellingborough, but, as he entered the place in 
the evening, Eustace saw, some way before him, 
a cortege not to be mistaken ; and which would 
be an effectual guide without any further infor- 
mation. It was the cart, dragged onward by a 
jaded beast, preceded' at various distances by the 
more active part o^ the company, and followed at 
intervals by the weary. 

VOL. III. 6 






2 THE PLAYERS. 

To a smalli neat roadside inn, Eustace resorted. 
He had a change of linen, and his razors, in the 
pockets of his shooting jacket; and he was there- 
fore independent of the travelling equipage for 
the night and following morning. 

Pottle certainly thought he had not done his 
business by halves. He had far outwalked the 
rest of the company, putting up at an inn, where 
a large out-house was to be converted into a 
theatre, situated in the middle of the town. With 
the landlord he had opened a negotiation on his 
first visit, which went so far as to settle, that the 
out-house might certainly be had, if the terms 
could be agreed upon, and the company were 
allowed to play. Pottle was authorized by 
Dibbins to offer at once handsomely; even to go 
as h^h as ten shillings a night, for ten nights 
certain — ^and a night*s rent constantly in advance; 
and the celerity of his motions was duly appre- 
ciated, in bidding him stride forward to prevent 
any loss of time in fitting up as soon as the cart 
might arrive. Pottle talked to the landlord ; he 
urged the custom the theatre might bring to his 
house — praised the respectability of the manage- 
ment—called boldly for a glass of brandy-and- 
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water. Seven shillings a night seemed to be agreed 
upon hf both parties. Pottle grew more elated, and 
m<Hre earnest. He called upon a carpenter — ^ascer- 
tained that he would fit up the front in a style 
much more convenient than that of .the Long 
Buckby bam, for two pounds; the company 
undertaking to do certain portions of the work 
themselves: and when the cart and the owners 
of its contents arrived^ a little after dusk, the 
scenery and properties were at once deposited in 
the place they were appointed to grace. Dibbins 
confirmed all that Pottle had undertaken^— the 
carpenter and the landlord appeared satisfied; 
and the next morning, at six, the work of 
preparation was to begin. 

It was ten o^clock when Eustace reached the 
place of rendezvous— this very out-house which 
Pottle had made up his mind to take — and where, 
taken or not, it had been agreed that the company 
should hear of each other. On the part of the 
flooring appropriated to the stage, a few poles had 
been put up, to bear the scenery, which lay 
scattered on the floor. Something like a com- 
mencement appeared to have been made by the car- 
penter, but Dibbins's face announced an ominous * 
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4 THE PLAYERS. 

halt: There he stood — hot, dirty, and sulky, 
to the last degree* 

"I told you,. Mr. Barry, how it would be, sir," 
said he, as Eustace entered the bam ; ^^ the land- 
lord has sent to see whether the permission is all 
right — ^and the magistrate says, there has been no 
permission. There is no trusting to Pottle — I 
knew how we should be off! You and he would 
overpersuade us — a pretty mess we are in, surely ;" 

• and he daubed his grimy fingers over his face, to 
get rid of. the perspiration — ^giving himself the 
effect of a dust-coloured animal with darker stripes. 

Eustace offered to write to the magistrate — to 
see him ; and the offer, aided by a glass of ale, 
half appeased his partner. Write he did ; and, 
during the morning, could get no answer — though 
he twice called for one. He then requested an 
interview — and was told by the servant, that his 
master would see " none of them." Eustace was 
indignant, but he was powerless : he urged Dibbins 
to remain — but Dibbins knew the law. The com- 
pany were unanimous to decamp — for Pottle, 
finding the mischief he had done, hid himself until 
,tbe ston^ might blow over. Our hero had but 

* one reparation to make ; to advance from his 
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THE PLAYERS. d 

slender purse, what might be niecessaty to tran«* 
port the company and baggage to the village which 
Spratson had secured. . 

It would require full two pounds ten shillings, 
to pay .the expenses already incurred — place the 
goods en route again— and provide the company 
for their march. Eustace could not hesitate to * 
disburse it ; and the players, when they saw that 
their situation was not irremediable — set forth 
again that very afternoon, with an alacrity and 
gaiety that seemed to laugh disappointment to 
scorn. 

Eustace preferred a solitary walk; he knew that 
he could push on considerably before the party, 
and he did so. He made out his path as clearly 
as he could — walked a good sixteen miles that 
night — stopped at a roadside alehouse — and rising 
early next morning, reached his destination by 
eleven o'clock. 

The time spent in this village may almost be 
summed up in its results. The finances — the 
matter of first importance in Thespian, as in all 
other history — ^were, in the opinion of every one 
but Eustace, prosperous. The actors managed, 
with a strange facility, to live upon nine shillings 
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6 THE PLAYERS. 

a«-week^ and he wondered that eighteen should not 
suffice for himself. He had the misfortune to be 
received in society : his officious firiends would not 
allow him to continue in the small economical 
lodging in which he had first fixed himself, but 
induced him to remove to the habitation of a 
widow lady whom they wished to patronize. 
Stillj all this, the actors assured him, must be made 
up at his benefit, and he trusted their experience 
rather than his own judgment. 

The main draw upon his purse arose, however, 
from his own consciousness, as manager, of the 
inferiority of the stage appurtenances. In this 
and in wardrobe— for the nakedness of the actors 
themselves was fully as conspicuous as that of their 
scenes-— went eight pounds. Yet, as furthering 
his views of becoming an actor, his money was not 
ill laid out. The rest of the company had grown, 
under the genial influence of encouragement, 
rather more regular and attentive. They had an 
audience to hiss them, if they were grossly 
imperfect. Two young ladies, great admirers of 
the first tragedian, were even in the habit of dis- 
maying his assistants, by taking books of the 
performance into the front of the house. 
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Two months remained they in a pleasant 'spot» 
where exquisite home scenery^ comfortable rooms^ 
and constant application to his art^ fostered by 
admiration, real enough, if not always well placed, 
kept Eustace tolerably contented. His tragedy 
was performed by the company, himself enacting 
the hero. It was only witnessed by some three- 
and-twenty spectators, yet gave rise to some 
diversity of opinion. It was agreed, however, in 
the tea circle of Gresbury, that Mr. Barry was, at 
all events, an author. As he went to church, 
drank little wine, and rejected other liquors alto* 
gether; as the very pretty girl who assisted his 
landlady declared that he had never chucked her 
under the chin, or endeavoured to snatch a kiss ; 
as he paid his bills regularly every week, and was 
not addicted to swearing, it y^as agreed also, on all 
hands, that, for a player, he was little less than 
a saint, and at most something more than a 
miracle. 

It was at length, however, hinted by the elders 
of families, the givers of bespeaks, that they were 
exhausted — that it was time the young people 
should leave off talking of the theatre ; and indeed 
there was reason to suppose that the daughter of a 
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greengrocer, who had retired from a neighhouring 
town, thought more than her parents could have 
desired of an individual in the company. So ran 
the whisper in Gresbury . 

In such a conjuncture, it needed all Eustace's 

character to stand against the accumulated force 

of circumstances which naturally arose against him 

from his doing nothing. The young folks who 

were in the young lady's secret — ^for she was not 

one who " never told her love" — declared he was 

a fool or a milksop ; and the older ones, who, 

finding nothing against him, declared he must be 

a devilish sly rascal, were determined to shew him 

their opinion of his conduct, in daring to look so 

much above him. His benefit was announced, 

and these feelings spoke in facts. It was calcu- 

.lated that the house might hold, if crammed, 

eleven pounds, and everybody expected that night 

. to see it. A mortifying four pounds thirteen 

spoke the public estimation; and Eustace, obliged 

to become a careful reckoner of shillings, found 

that five pounds twelve, in cash, was all he pos- 

sessed, after paying his bills, on the close of his 

campaign at Gresbury. 

But though the inhabitants were not very 
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THE PLAYERS. 9 

■willing to furnish the means, they expected the 
results of competence. They said, rather openly, 
that a respectable manager woidd have given some- 
thing to the Soup-and-blanket Club ; and when 
Eustace did not choose to tax himself for this 
purpose, essayed a more formal attack upon his 
purse. 

Pottle, satisfied with the present, and trusting, 
with the faith of a martyr, to the future, spent as 
much more than his salary as any one would credit 
him, and counted upon his benefit for squaring 
accounts. A wet night, and his own overrated 
popularity, put his balance-sheet wofuily on the 
wrong side. 

A representation of the facts was made to 
Eustace by a young schoolmaster, the voice of the 
public; who stood so high in the general opinion, 
that he was enabled, a year afterwards, to abscond 
with considerable sums entrusted to him as a 
collector for rates, taxes, and charities, as well as 
the produce of all his other available effects. 

This gentleman shewed to our hero that Pottle 
owed one pound seventeen shillings more than he 
could pay ; and that in a place where such encour- 
agement had been given, it was most discreditable 
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10 THE PLAYERS* 

for a manager to suffer any loss to take place' 
through any member of the company. 

The final result was, that Eustace paid the 
moneyi and came very near to kicking the school- 
master down stairs. He told Dibbins, and Dibbins 
laughed again, but never oflTered to pay his share ; 
however, he did something : he went ostentatiously 
round to all Pottle's creditors, whose woes were by 
no means unknown to Gresbury ; and, informing 
them that it was by no means the custom of 
Dibbins & Barry to let their actors leave a town 
in debt, assured them that they would find their 
money deposited with Mr. Practice. Practice, 
therefore, was obliged to hand it over to the right 
claimants, — ^and this helped him to the collector- 
ship of poor-rates, of which he afterwards made so 
excellent a use. 

During what was denominated the successful 
season of Gresbury, Dibbins had not been idle. 
He had arranged two performances, which he 
declared he could well do with the present 
strength of the company, in which his name was 
omitted from the bill ; and proceeded to take 
another town. The Manager had his motives. 
He was entitled to take his travelling expenses 
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ftom the common stock, and to receive from the 
same consolidated fund the sum of ten shillings, 
upon permission granted. He came back from 
his tour delighted : he had pushed forward five- 
and-twenty miles, and at the extremity of his 
ramble had discovered a village, which, he said, 
" would, he trusted, prove another Gresbury." 

He had made all sure ; he never left his work 
undone — ^he had seen the magistrate,— (this he 
gave in full council, with a terrible emphasis, and 
furious regard on Pottle,) and all was right* This 
magistrate was a mild-spoken, gendemanly man 
as he could wish to see, who had said ** By all 
means*' to him, and had almost promised his own 
bespeak. He had agreed for a most comfortable 
brew-house to act in; and, in short, if all things 
went on in this way, he would l\ardly change 
drouits with any but a very first-rate mianager 
indeed. It was a small concern, but then it was 
not expensive— no one was obliged to keep up an 
appearance. 

Forward, therefore, pressed the troop, with the 
cheer of refreshed soldiers going into battle. 
Eustace was detained to dine by a serious old 
lady, who wished him to decline this course of 
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life. She proposed even to introduce bim to her 
cousin, an attorney, who would probably give him 
eighteen shillings a-week as a copying clerk ; but 
he thanked her, and refused his good fortune. 
However, her benevolence detained Eustace for a 
day. This was no real inconvenience. He was 
not expected to lend a hand in the fitting up — 
the other members, of the company did that, and 
charged it to the stock; and he knew that he 
might so far trust to Dibbins's diligence, that 

when he arrived he should find matters in good 

• 

trim. Besides, Dibbins had been adventurous 
this time— success had wanned the spirit of specu. 
lation in him, and he had covenanted with a 
carpenter for tlie loan of material and assistance 
to tho amount of three pounds : all was sure to be 
right* 

Before ho quitted Gresbury, Eustace dropped a 
note into the unfrequented post-office box, giving 
Leslie his new address, ** Theatre, Stradlington,* 
which he also left at the post-office aforesaid. He 
pondered on his finances, and commenced his 
walk. Five-and-twenty miles were' easily accom- 
plished in seven hours and a half of an autumn 
day, allowing a short time for a slight repast, and 
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for asking the way where the roads were likely to 
be mistaken. Pursuing his usual plan^ Eustace 
halted as much on the outskirts of the place as 
possible. It was a wide-spread parish^ with a 
clump of houses about the middle, round a village 
' green. That night he made no inquiries ; and 
as, according to the declarations of his friends 
when they wished to be complimentary, he did 
not look at all like an actor, he heard nothing that 
night of his comates, and, his calling being unsus- 
pected, he was treated with all the respect his 
bearing and appearance were entitled to claim. 
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CHAPTER II. 



^ Whom have jou offended, masters, that you are thus bound 

to yonr answer ? " 

Much Ado About Nothmg. 



At the brewhouse, the next morning, Eustace 
did not find things quite in the order which he 
expected : the goods were safely there, and the 
fittings of the front arrajiged better than usual--* 
no ^oubt the work of the carpenter before men- 
tioned ; the stage department was scarcely touched, 
nor could he see sign or trace of his companions. 
The brewhouse was at some paces' distance from 
any other building, and he was at a loss where to 
apply for information, when he was accosted by a 
knowing-looking rustic, a short, stunted, fellow, 
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THE PLAYERS. 15 

who had been watching his motions with some 
degree of curiosity. 

" Be you one of the player-folk ? " 
I belong to the theatre." 
Ah, then it be all right ; " and he eyed our 
hero from top to toe, as if with some doubtful 
consideration: at last, he advanced a step and 
touched his hat, " Measter do send you his com- 
pliments, and he '11 be glad to see you up at the 
HalL" 

** Who is your master ? " 

" Squire Marley." 

" I *m very much obliged to him— but I should 
like to change my clothes first : " he was in a 
shooting-jacket, and altogether more weather- 
stained than usual. 

*' Change your clothes ! " said the fellow, with 
much astonishment, '^ where be you to find 'em t '* 

''Here, I presume," replied Eustace, with a 
smile. 

'' Ah ! but the squire do wish to see you 
directly : Lord love you — ^he '11 tell yer all Q^bout 
your set ! " 

'' Will he t oh, then, I suppose I must go to 
him." 
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16 TUB PLAYERS, 

" I '11 shew you the place," replied the country- 
man, with great alacrity. 

'' These fellows/' said Eustace to himself, as 
they moved on, " have been taxing the squire's 
hospitality till they have forgotten their business — 
however, we must get them to work," " Your 
master has been making much of my friends ? " 
asked he of his companion. 

" I believe he *s been treating of 'em, in his 
way^he 's a roughish diamond to have much to 
do with — ^but you '11 see how you like him." 

They were soon at the Hall. They went in the 
back way, notwithstanding Eustace's remonstrance, 
and he was soon led into a small brick-floored 
room, where the fellow, getting on the outside 
very nimbly, turned the key upon him : Eustace 
was rather astonished. He was allowed the pri- 
vilege of an hour's contemplation, but still he 
could not thoroughly resolve his own case, although 
he found nothing to distract his attention, the 
walls being plain yellow, and the window being 
too high to look out of, while not even a chair 
graced the apartment. Nor did he perceive any 
sufficient means of making a noise. He tried 
to break the door down, but could not succeed. 
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THE PLAYERS. 17 

The hour expired, the little countryman ap- 
pearedi seconded by two footmen of larger growth 
and muscle ; he kept himself out of the reach of 
Eustace, and it was well for him he did. Though our 
hero felt there must be some strange mistake on 
the point of instant explanation, he could hardly 
keep from spoiling the grin he saw upon the 
little rascal's face, by some manual interference 
with the ^urrangement of its muscles. " Master 
will see about your business, now,'* was all the 
intimation he received from the servants ; and, as 
the master was to be seen, Eustace made no 
observation, • 

He was led upstairs into a well-furnished room, 
where sate a gentleman in cap and gown, by a 
table strewed with books and papers ; and a sharp 
looking, taU, elderly man was by the side of him. 
Squire Marley's face was a broad, red one ; the 
purple of his nose, and the weakness of his eyes, 
and the lividity of his lips, gave token of a Baccha- 
nalian habit. There was a humorous expression 
in his countenance, but it was not good-humour; 
he smiled as Caligula might at an execution :. 
there was a feverish shake, too, in his hand, and 
his voice was hoarse. Eustace, as he entered, 
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« 

bowed^ and, as Squire Marley did not rise, he ad- 
vanced to a chair. The squire opened his eyes 

* 

. and mouth. 

*^ Did ever any one see the like of that ? Do 
you know where you are, you fellow ? " 

** I really do not, and shall be very much obliged 
if you '11 inform me." 

"Why, Sniggins"-^he addressed the stumpy 
fellow — " have not you told this person ? " ^ 

" I said yoiur worship had some business with 
him, and so he came along very quietly,*' replied 
the constable — for such he was. 
• *' You belong to these players ? " 

« Yes." 

"That 's enough: — I '11 teach you manners, 
you scoundrel,— sit down before a magistrate, 
would you, you vagabond ? Mr. Jackley, make 
* out his mittimus." 

" Upon what charge, may I ask ? " 

" For being a player : — ^you 've heard, Mr. 
Jackley — he confessed he belonged to them. 
You 've no license, sir, have you ? " 

« No " 

"Oh, oh ! no-^I thought not." 

" One word, sir : we came here, as I under- 
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Stood, by the pennission of Mr* Honejman, a 
magistrate : we should not else have troubled ^^u*'* 

"Mr. Honeyman! ah, Mr. Honeyman! See, 
Mr. JacUey, they are all in a story ; Mr. Honey- 
man, since he has been in the commission of the' 
peace, has taken upon himself to do just a^ he 
pleases in Stradlington. — ^Well, my friend, I shall 
commit you as a rogue and a vagabond ; and, since 
you all prefer his authority to mine, you '11 see 
whether he can get you out again." 

" A rogue and a vagabond ! '* exclaimed Eus- 
tace, and the tone made the justice start. " Stop, 
you ! " continued he to the clerk, " and, Mr. 
Justice, take notice ; 1 am well enough aware of 
the law, to know that I have committed no 
act of vagrancy ; I have money in my pocket, and 
I have not played here, at all events ; now commit 
me, if you dare, but take notice," and he took a 
tight grasp of a poker which happened to be 
handy, "in the first place, I shall resist your 
authority ; and, if you succeed, I shall find means 
to punish the false imprisonment. You shall find, 
sir, that you have to deal with one who, whatever 
may be his present means, stands in rank as high 
as yourself. — Now, do what you dare." 
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SO THE PLAYERS. 

a 

The Justice looked at his clerki and the clerk 
returned* the compliment ; at length the clerk 
winked at his patron* 

" Pray," he slid out, " what may be your name 
and abode ? " 

Eustace's indignation had got the better of con- 
cealment : 

" Eustace Clairfait, of Prendergast HaP, in the 
county of Norfolk, Esquire— if you wish to describe 
me as I was— perhaps as I may be yet/' 
And a player !" sneered the clerk. 
Young men will go tramboozing about the 
country in strange fashions, to be sure ! " said the 
justice. " What say you, Jackley ? " 

" I can wait your decision," said Eustace, " and 
I have letters in my pocket'^book which will prove 
my identity ; " he began coolly to look them out. 

The clerk examined him again and again, but 
he could see nothing that indicated quailing ; he 
went^ over to the justice, and whispered. The 
justice paused, and looked blacker than ever. 

" That d — d Honeyman, sir, if he should know 

of it — and sure enough he will, they '11 all go and 
tell him ! " 

^^ Just as you please, sir," continued Jackley : 
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but-—" and he whispered again. The consulta- 
tion was long, and the justice's countenance did 
not improve. Eustace chose to accelerate their 
decision : 

"Either proceed, sir, or detain me here at 
your peril," said he. 

" Young man," said the justice, " I was about 
to shew you some mercy, in case you should 
happen to be a gentleman ; but now — ^if you are 
insolent " 
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Do as you please," said Eustace, with the 
most provoking coolness : " but I '11 put the 
matter at once to the test ;— -I choose to quit this 
room : does any one ventmre to oppose me ? " 

"Jley-day!" said the squire, "a pretty pass 
things are come to, when I 'm to be bearded in this 
way by Honeyman's rascals, I- — I — if I haven't a 
great mind — " And he looked at the. clerk 
again, but the clerk shook his head* 

" Stay," said Eustace. " 1 presume I can guess 
what has become of my companions ; now, I have 
no vfish. to be litigious^^nor I dare say, poor 
fellows! have they ; but, if they are not liberated, 
rely on it, I '11 find means to see them satisfied 
for this injury ; so, Mr. Justiqe, good morning," 
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• 

Before any one attempted to interfere, Eustace 
walked out. 

From this Temple of Justice, he returned to 
the intended theatre, with a view of removing his 
personal effects from a situation 'in which he did 
not consider them very secure. He might, how- 
ever, have been at ease on that score : the door 
was barred and padlocked, the key had been taken 
to the landlord's house, and, on application there, 
he learned no more than that Mr. MuUins was 
gone out, and that nobody could get into the 
brewhouse until he returned. With this intelli- 
gence, he was fain to return to the inn and order 
dinner. His appetite was better than his spirits, 
and fortunately his indignation kept these above 
despair. 

The release of his comrades was the first object 
to be accomplished. He applied at the cage, — 
where a little inquiry assured him they must be- 
but he was denied admittance. He resorted to 
Mr. Honeyman's, but that gentleman was gone 
out of town, and would not return for a month. 
This was the message ; the fact was, he was at 
home, and did not intend to be visible in Strad-* 
lington while any of the company were likely to 
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accost him there* Vexed to the height, again 
Eustace returned to his inn to deliberate and 
reflect; he felt inclined even so far to commit 
himself as to send for an attorney. He would not 
have been long discovering one willing, profes- 
sionally, to avail himself of the intemperance of 
Squire Marley. But while he thus pondered, 
Dibbins entered the kind of parlour in which he 
was seated. The company were freed. 

Eustace, — congratulations having been ex* 
changed — ^began to talk of vengeance*: — ^his part* 
ner's ideas were more wisely bent on food. 
Eustace talked of the indignity that had been 
perpetrated — Dibbins, of the starvation that would 
ensue.^The conversation was animated. 

'^ If you are determined not to pursue the 
rascal, his behaviour must have one good effect,*' 
observed Eustace: **he can*t refuse bis permission 
— he *s in your power." 

*' Is he ? '* asked the Manager, brightening, 
**how?" 

''Why, if you have a good cause of action 
already, he can't refuse such a trifle if you con* 
sent to release him.** 

Dibbins rose, and walked about the room — 
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staipping — ^muttering — ^andy I am ashamed, for the 
honour of the cloth, to own it — Bweaxiag. We 
shall deal only with the mildest of his expressions : 

*' The hiackguard has done me brown,*' said he 
in a paroxysm of hitter despair ; *' what a thun- 
dering fool I am ! " 

"Why, what's the matter now?" asked 
Eustace. 

"The old scamp is as deep as a Bow-street 
officer,-' replied Dibbins : " he sent his man to us, 
•< — that sneaking, grinning, little rascal— to say, if 
we would all sign a petition, saying how much we 
have been in the wrong, and acknowledging that 
we were vagabonds, he 'd let us out, and give us 
a feed at the hall out of compassion. And, sir," 
continued he, with a stare of horror, " we were 
asses enough to do it ! " 

" Under duresse ? " 

"Under what?— oh! it's done, — I'm no law- 
yer, and never wish to be : to be sure, we had 
plenty of cold boiled beef and ale ; but when we 
had done, down comes the justice : * Now,' says 
he, 'just mind this: I don't choose to have you 
play here, and if you do— let Mr. Honeyman, or 
any body else give you leave that likes — you see 
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the inside of Leicester gaol, so you know what 
you Ve to trust to.' Confound it, sir, I know 
we should have done so well here : I 'd have 
stayed in the cage a week if I had only thought 
we had the law on our own side, hut I*d have 
made him give us leave, and have asked no hetter 
luck. There was that Pottle : — ah ! sir, if a man 
wants to know what ingratitude and disrespect can 
come to, let him only turn manager, and get shut 
up with his actors in* a cage — that 's alL" 

Without attempting to draw further upon Eus- 
tace's straitened purse, it was agreed that Dihbins 
should start on the morrow ; — the company were 

to remain in Stradlington, and live, or starve, as 
they best might, till his return. 

With about three pounds left, Eustace bethought 
himself of the necessity of getting into the 
cheapest possible lodgings. He settled in a single 
room, at four shillings a week, in a neat, homely 
cottage, yet inferior to most inhabited by the 
tenantry of the Prendergast estate. To this, the 
next morning, he thought it proper to have his 
trunks removed; but what was his surprise, on 
meeting Mr. Mullins to require the key, to find, 
instead of instant access, a demand of thirty 
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shillings, on his own part, for rent, and of two 
pounds on that of the carpenter for work done ! 
The declaration that it was impossible that either 
the brewhouse or the fitting up could now be used, 
only made these worthies more inexorable, and 
their only answer was. That if anybody wanted 
justice, they had better try and get it from Squire 
Marley. 

If Eustace's anger had before somewhat en- 
livened his misfortunes, his poverty, in turn, now 
somewhat instigated his anger. He felt that he 
could not afford to thrash the demandants, who, 
indeed, were only somewhat over-strictly desiring 
their own, which he had not money enough to 
satisfy. Miss Moppleton and the Spratsons were 
in .the saime condition, and his gentlemanly 
feelings, of course, made him consider the distress 
of the women as even paramount to his own. 
He had barely three pounds in his pocket, and a 
silver hunting-watch, worth, perhaps, three or 
four pounds; for when he quitted London, to 
enter upon a course of life not the best adapted 
for the security of valuables, he had left his gold 
watch — a family relic — ^and its appurtenances, 
^jTiost the only articles of that sort he possessed. 
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in the care of Leslie. The watch, after some 
chaffering, was taken hy Mr. Mullins as security 
for the thirty shillings ; and the carpenter, without 
any chaffering at all, was paid his two pounds, 
which somewhat astonished him, and rather dis- 
concerted Mr. Jackey, who was near at hand, on 
the part of the Justice, to watch proceedings* 

'* However," observed that worthy, " if he is 
obliged to part with his watch, he hasn't much 
left : we shall soon have to pass them all to their 
parishes, — and then we shall let Mr. Honeyman 
see whether they are vagabonds or not." So 
faithfully did this attached creature enter into the 
feelings and even prejudices of his employer! 

And now Eustace began to have a much nearer 
insight into the life of a strolling player. He had 
a week before him, with certain shillings to 
expend in it, and some wonder where the next 
w'eek's expenditure might come from. He wrote, 
at once, urgently, to Leslie, as that friend had 
certain property of his, which, it was agreed, 
should be, at a needful time, turned into money; 
but when he came to compute, he found that his 
expenses had exceeded their frugal computation, 
and that Leslie, who wotdd scarcely have yet 
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returned to London, would perhaps for some 
weeks delay any remittance. With this com- 
foftable reckoning of pence, a week passed away. 
How the rest of the company lived, was a mystery 
he could scarcely penetrate, though a part of it 
was solved by the circumstance that a stream in 
the neighbourhood yielded plenty of the com- 
moner kinds of fish ; and our hero himself by no 
means disdained the sport, when he perceived how 
much more convenient it would be to expend only 
the means of frying his meal than the total amount 
of the meal fried. 

The eighth day had almost passed, and still no 
news of Dibbins. It was late on the Saturday 
evening, and all the company had dropped one by 
one into Eustace's apartment. It was encum- 
bered by the number of guests, — but in one sense 
the intrusion was convenient. He had bread and 
cheese enough in the house to keep away famine 
on the Sunday, but he by no means wished to be 
asked by his landlady for any further disburse- 
ment. He had reason — ^his stock was threepence- 
halfpenny. The players — who, thanks to the fish, 
had not been actually dinnerless — could not, per- 
haps, have mustered so much among them ; and 
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as they must have some resources to pay for the 
commonest cates^ in spite of all their endurance^ 
they were melancholy. It was growing late — 
twilight — ^yet no one thought of moving ; they 
were huddled in comerS| and glad to keep 
together, as if for a sort of refuge against those 
who could not sympathize. And what was to 
become of the Sunday — always the happiest, or, 
by contrast, the most miserable day in the week ? 
With almost all — for they could not fish on that 
day — the calendared feast must be a fast. 

As they sate thus meditating and murmuring, 
almost without being able to see each other, 
Eustace's landlady came to the door, with the 
awful demand of three shillings. Pottle asked — 
for common poverty had made all communicative 
— " Why didn't she go to the Bank of England ? 
There might be such a sum there." Eustace was 
puzzled and ashamed. 

" The man won't wait, sir, if you please," said 
the woman. And Eustace was forced to inquire 
into the nature of the demand. 

" A letter — k double letter." 

There was a candle in the kitchen, and to that, 
without ceremony, all the party adjourned. It 
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was in Leslie's hand — Marylebone was plainly 
written on the cover; — ^and the postman was to 
take a receipt for it : but who was to pay the 
postage ? Even the poor woman had not the sum 
in the house; — ^Eustace cut the Gordian knot, 
by breaking the seal. A ten, and a five-pound note, 
were the- contents. The postman, converted by 
the view of such riches, did not refuse to trust the 
player till he could get change — a, thing not to be 
instantly accomplished in Stradlington. However, 
change was procured in some fashion that night, 
and the pound's worth of copper, which was a part 
of it, was borne off most joyfully by the heroes 
and heroines of the corps, by means whereof 
dinners were more rife in the troop next day than 
any chance had seemed likely to make them half 
an hour before. 

^Leslie's letter contained little news. It had 
been written hurriedly, immediately upon his 
arrival in London, before he had even had any 
personal communication with Plainway. The 
estates were advertised for sale by private con- 
tract, and a note from the attorney had informed 
him that they were likely to find a purchaser at 
such terms as would entirely release Eustace from 
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his obligations. Mr. Plain^my, without com* 
mitting himself by a promise, hinted that he 
should try hard to save a trifle from the bargain 
for the use of Mr. Clairfait himself. Any 
assistance, it was clear to our hero, would be 
most useful while he was only in the pupilage 
of an art which, he hoped, might ultimately 
support him. 

Covered with dust from head to foot, so that no 
particular garment, his shirt not excepted, could 
claim any distinction from the rest, with a beard 
of three days' growth, and hair uncombed to match, 
Dibbins stole, in the twilight of the eyening, into 
Stradlington. With caution and humility did he 
inquire for Eustace's lodgings, at the inn where 
our hero had first put up ; and, having got scent 
of his ** whereabouts," he presented his way-worn 
figure. Eustace was preparing to eat his supper ; 
he had walked in the afternoon, and the comfort- 
able remains of some roast beef graced the clean 
table-cloth on which they were placed. Never did 
guest require less pressing to partake : Dibbins 
had not that day eaten, since a very early break- 
fast; the poor fellow was nearly exhausted: a 
glass of good ale proved an excellent restorative^ 
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a^id, after congratulating his partner on the un- 
^ ^ .%ped for state of prosperity in which he had 
^und his larder^ he communicated the result of 
his peregrinations. 

The first six days of his pilgrimage formed a 
moving recital of baffled attempts, stern refusals 
of permission, capital places pre- occupied by 
Scrogley's company — a train of hopeless defeats, 
that, joined to his slender purse, had even brought 
Dibbins to despair. But, on the Friday, though 
Dibbins had always coimted it an unlucky d%y, 
and never would begin business on it if he could 
help it, he met with something like consolation : 
it was but a village, to be sure, but then, such a 
village! By Dibbins's description, the Hague was 
a hamlet to it. There were butlers and footmen, 
ladies' maids and housekeepers enough, besides 
tradespeople, to fill the boxes ; and then, the 
friend he had met with at the ale-house — an upper 
servant to some family in the neighbourhood, who 
had gone round with him to all the houses, and 
got the permission of every man, woman, and 
child, that had a right to interfere with them. 
There was a bam to be had for nothing, the far- 
mer, his wife, and seven children, only, to have 
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free admission^ with a friend or two when thej^ 
chose ; no company had been in the neighboull'v* t 
hood for ten years, and the folks were all plaj^ 
mad; in short, he believed it would be even 
better than Grresbury. 

Eustace smiled at the climax, especially \^en 
he recollected that it had been applied to Strdd- 
lington. He did not even keep Dibbins in sus- 
pense as to the means of transport, but at once 
relieved the fears he expressed at accomplishing 
two-and-forty miles in the present state of the 
treasury, by undertaking to advance to the amount 
of three pounds, for the cost and expenses of 
transit for the company. Dibbins was a happy 
man ; he told his partner that it was a pleasure to 
be joined with a gentleman who seconded him in 
that noble way ; that they should make their for- 
tunes yet, and, when that was done, he *d just let 
Squire Marley know what he thought of him. 

None know better than actors^ that alacrity saves 
expense. By eleven the next morning, all were 
en route for Sheneham; Eustace, however, with 
a caution which experience had proved not to 
be altogether without its advantages, keeping a 
few hours' march in the rear. 
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The mid- day of Wednesday saw him winding 
down a beautiful mountain road into a romantic 
village^ which, he was happy to learn, was to be 
the end of his journey. The only difficulty was 
the procuring of lodging,— few of the inhabitants 
seemed very anxious to let any part of their 
houses, for the neighbourhood was evidently in a 
comfortable state of independence. Eustace 
found Dibbins, but Dibbins could not find his 
friend, who had left for a few days, and without 
whom he was rather at a loss for introduction. 
Eustace foresaw that the small inn would be the 
rendezvous of the actors, and he by no means 
desired so perfect an identity of interests or cha- 
racter. 

As this was pondered by him in the theatre, 
the farmer himself, whose house was contiguous, 
entered, and, rather struck with Eustace's appear- 
ance, entered into friendly conversation with him. 
He found he was a sportsman, and therefore he be- 
lieved he must be a gentleman ; the rest, as he said, 
rather disparagingly, were plain to be seen that they 
were Londoners ; so, bidding Eustace stay where 
he was for a little, he went to consult his wife. 
The good woman soon came with her husband 
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to take a look at our hero ; and as an agreeable 
countenance, and possibly frank manners, go much 
further with her sex than with ours, she did not 
suggest all the objections, which during her short 
walk she had diligently prepared, to his becoming 
an inmate. 

So, there he was, in the farm, at " something as 
shouldn't hurt him," — ^for more definite terms he 
could by no means arrive at — ^in a clean, comfortable, 
hospitable dwelling, and with his sleeping-room, 
which was to be also his study, tolerably removed 
from the seven young free admissions, who were 
rather apt to claim the same privilege in more 
places than the theatre. The building was fitted 
wp*-"^ carpenter being content, in the ardour of 
his patroiuige, to lose a dozen shillings by taking 
the job at a pound, and wondering, with all his 
might, when the sum was presented to him in 
ready cash before the opening. 

The structure, or rather the internal part of it, 
was simple. The stout beams placed diagonally 
from one gable-end, bore several seats of rough 
plank, raised one above another for the shilling 
customers. The boxes they were encouraged by 
the alleged riches of the place to put at half-a- 
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crown: these consisted of forms in front, bor- 
rowed from thd school, to be superseded in part 
by chairs from the farm-house, whenever patron- 
age of the highest class might be expected. 

The unassuming gentleness of Eustace's man- 
ner, indeed, soon put everything in that respect- 
able domicile at the service of the company ; and 
he was even obliged to interfere to prevent the 
constant loan of jugs and bottles, which the actors 
were applying for, and which, if his landlord, 
Robson, were at home, rarely went down to the 
building empty. Not only did our hero's 
domestic contentment appear secure, but the 
prospects of the firm were, as the leading partner 
declared, splendid. The wake, or village feast, 
would take place on the very opening. 

His bright visions were realized: — the house 
opened to thirteen pounds ! After a dividend of 
fifteen shillings per share,— a sum almost unpre- 
cedented in the annals of such a company, and 
which made the faces of its members shine with 
unusual lustre, — ^four pounds ten shillings were 
returned to Eustace out of the stock debt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Hal" 

A few Tragedies and Mehdranuu, 

It was not to be expected that the receipts 
could always be kept up to this high pressure : 
the next night reached only four pounds nineteen. 

* 

Still Eustace could take more from this sum, as 
his honest share^ than he was actually expending; 
and, as soon as the wake was over, the higher folks 
were to come out. Dibbins undertook all that 
was necessary to bring this about; and, cheered 
by success, he did it diligently. One ill effect, as 
the best things must be alloyed, was the indul- . 
gence which revenues so unexpected allowed to 
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Pottle, which made Dibbins, merely to curb in- 
temperance, insist upon his returning some part 
of the advance made for him at Gresbury. Even 
then he could not be kept sober, so strongly did 
the tide of success set in, even by threats of dis- 
missal from this Thespian fairy-land. 

A bespeak came from a popular squire; and so 
great was the demand for places, that the fiddler 
was obliged to be turned out altogether — a mis- 
chance against which Dibbins provided for the 
future, by slinging a chair, by means of some 
ropes and pulleys, to one of the rafters — so that 
this orchestra of one, could, if it should be 
necessary, be hauled up out of the way; a plan, 
which — as the musician was of Pottle's Bacchana- 
lian religion — had its advantage on a great night 
in keeping him from any temptation to become 
unfit for his duty. 

Thus pleasantly passed rather more than three 
weeks, during which, Eustace had the satisfaction 
to find his purse considerably replenished* All 
his advances on behalf, of the company were paid 
up to him ; and his shares beside, trebled the sum 
which Leslie had set down as the happy point of 
expenditure for a country actor. The farmer and 
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his wife would not hear of his paying for eggs, 
vegetables, milk, fruit, in short, almost everything 
that a farm could furnish — he could afford to make 
presents to the children in recompense, without 
reaching the five-and-twenty shillings a week. 
He had never felt himself so rich, because he had 
never before estimated money at all. He now 
valued it by its true standard — ^its proportion to 
his wants. 

The change to a comparative respectability of 
circumstances, had the happiest effect upon the 
company. Even Pottle was shamed into some- 
thing like clean linen, and attention to rehearsals. 
Miss Moppleton had abdicated the green tail in 
Gresbury, and was habited at Shorehapi in a 
very decent stuff, which was likely to be changed 
for silk, if the good business continued. Dibbins's 
vulgarity a little wore off with the newness of his 
last suit ; aided perhaps, by his refining commerce 
with certain butlers and valets, his particular 
patrons. The Spratsons became decent. Every^ 
thing Was paid for in ready money ; and the good 
people of Sheneham — ^who must be excused for the 
general uncharitableness of the remark, on account 
of its particular kindness — ^boldly asserted, that 
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their actors were not a bit like actors in general — 
they were very respectable people. 

Eustace was not unhappy ; his mind, however, 
owed no small part of its peace to the circum- 
stance that the past was, by his present course of life, 
completely barred out ; he had, now and then, 
lingerings of fancy, but none that he admitted to 
be hope : he would be satisfied to return to Lon- 
don the Roscius of the day ; he was not particu- 
larly vain — no young tragedian ever expects less. 

Among his triumphs, his tragedy was played at 
Sheneham ; and though, as an original and un- 
known play, it attracted one of the thinnest 
audiences, some who were there expressed an 
interest in it which induced them to request its 
repetition, and to offer such a patronage for the 
head of the bill, as should ensure its being played 
to a full audience. This much increased his esti- 
mation with the actors; to write a piece that will 
draw, being, naturally enough, with them, the 
ne plus ultra of a poet's merit. 

It was the day before its intended repetition, 
that Eustace walked out to restudy the character 
he was to play ; for it is much more true than 
strange, that authors find great difficulty in being 
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accurately perfect in their own dramas. He had 
been much in the laudable habit of studying in 
the open air, and had been told by Pottle of a 
delightful park, about five miles ofi*; for that 
worthy was a diligent peripatetic in search of the 
best ale, and had another amusement, in some 
degree congenial to his unattached life, the per- 
severing search after strange epitaphs in the 
churchyards. He boasted that, in many of the 
counties of England, scarcely an inscription had 
escaped his investigation; and in this way he had 
amassed strange, but not always unamusing, 
knowledge. As fatigue was a companion that did 
not easily overtake him, he had, already, a regis- 
ter of all the ale-houses and tombstones within 
ten miles. He made his own leisure, but he was 
entitled to a very pleasant share ; the performances 
in Sheneham never taking place, after the wake, 
more than three times a week, and being some- 
times limited to twice, if a bad night were likely 
to occur between two strong ones. 

For the first hour after his arrival at the 
place pointed out, Eustace admired the noble 
elm-grove, which rose at the top of a finely- 
sloping hill, wooded on one side richly to its 
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base, while pasture land swelled, bosom-like^ 
down to a fine old house at the bottom ; 
and the rich foreground of green and autumn 
gold passed, with this interruption, into rising 
land, which the merely English traveller woidd 
call mountain scenery. After some thoughts, 
more likely to inspire a new poetical effort than 
the memory of the old one, he began to compose 
himself to his work, and, two hours haying been 
thus occupied, the meal which he used to call 
luncheon, but which had now assumed the title of 
dinner with him, was sought for in the pocket of 
his shooting-jacket. 

A pint flask, filled with Robson*s best home- 
brewed — for he declared no guest of his must be 
poisoned with public-house stuff — and bread and 
meat of more than equal weight from the other 
pocket, were soon spread on the bench, which some 
person of taste and charity had placed to command 
the richest part of the view ; and, between one 
and two on a sunny day, behold him vigorously 
intent upon his repast. On one side of him lay 
the open manuscript, to which ever and anon he 
referred, as a word escaped his recollection in 
conning over to himself his part ; on the other, 
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the corporeal refection ; before him, as we have 
said, was the landscape. The bench was on a turn, 
which engineers would call a salient point of the 
grove, so that, seated with a view to comma:nd the 
more extensive scenery, any one might pass through 
the grove itself imobserved by him : indeed, he 
was so absorbed in the varieties of his treble avo- 
cation, that a light and evenly-measured footstep 
behind him would hardly have attracted his 
notice; he would, probably, have scarcely felt the 
curiosity to turn. 

But as such a sound actually came nearer, 
be thought he heard a half-suppressed exclama- 
tion, and turning, he saw a figure receding with 
quickened steps, which his heart told him he 
could not now mistake, thougb he had so event- 
fully mistaken it once. Marian retreated quickly, 
but irresolutely, a few paces, and she paused: he 
saw her face, and he could not restrain him- 
self. All time between their last meeting 
and this — events which make up time — ^vanish- 
ed in that moment. Yet it was long before 
either could speak. Eustace, as he recovered 
from his surprise, remembered the stern task 
which must now, more than ever, be exacted 
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from liim« He looked, indeed, as if he meant 
that one last look should imprint her image on 
his memory anew and for ever, and then he forced 
himself a step or two away. The action recalled 
Marian to herself. She spoke to him : 

'^ Mr. Clairfait, it is necessary that I should 
speak to you,' — perhaps this is the only oppor- 
tunity I mj^y have to say " But she paused, 

for she had so much to say, if she might have 
spoken it ; and the business she had a right to 
enter upon was so far from being the first thing 
in her thoughts. Her confusion could not be un- 
marked by Eustace, and she felt his observation 
so keenly that she burst into tears. The story of 
his folly was not unknown to her : the means has 
been hinted at in the last volume, and may, if it 
prove necessary, be described hereafter in this. 
She had sustained his absence with fortitude, 
possibly with hope, — ^for hope is insidious in love, 
— ^but when she heard of his losses, of his unwor- 
tl^iness, of the despairing retreat into which his 
•t* extravagances had driven him, the healthful tone 

of her mind was shaken, she became querulous and 
tearful, and her father saw the terrible continu- 
ance of his own fate in the destiny of his child. 
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Eustace had never seen a tear upon her cheek 
before; and so completely did all resentment of 
her supposed caprices vanish before that sign of 
feeling, — so completely rather did it belie the im- 
putation of levity or of coldness, that all was not 
so much forgiven as disbelieved. His first impulse 
was to cast himself at her feet — for he, like her- 
self, had forgotten how much of their former 
situation was implied— -but he checked himself 
in time. His voice trembled with the desire of 

m 

kindness — of devotion, but his words he endea- 
voured to keep within the bounds of the interest 
each had once avowed, 

" Pray let no recollection of me embitter one 
thought of yours. Indeed, I did not know that 
I was near you, or you may be assured I should 
have submitted to anything to avoid giving you 
this pain." 

She only wept the more. Was it the mere 
relief of her choking passion that made her tears 
so sweet ? 

** Let me hear that you believe me — that I have 
your pardon, and be assured that you shall see 
me no more," he added after a time, and with 
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difficulty, for her emotion was forcing itself more 
and more into his breast. 

She made many efforts to speak, but forced 
efforts are not the way to accomplish such con- 
quests over one's self : 

" My father's house " was all he very distinctly 
heard, as she pointed to the mansion in the valley 

below them. "Will you not ?*' and He 

understood something like an invitation. But the 
thought of meeting her father was too much for 
his pride. If for any reason he had been dis- 
dained or disliked before, he felt, at the instant, 
that his counterbalancing claims to respect and 
regard were altogether lost. 

*' No," he answered^ with more firmness, " you 
must have heard of the course into which I have 
been led, and the consequences which have fol- 
lowed it. I have no right now to solicit the 
friendship I once so earnestly sought I am 
prepared to bear all that ensues ; and I am happy 
to say, if it will alleviate one regret for me, that 
I was beginning to bear it manfully and well. 
Let Mr. Marchmont be assured that I know fully 
the extent of my imprudences, and that, hating 
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thein^ I am humbly endeavouring to avert some of 
their effects. If ever I should be worthy ;— but 
no— I cannot dream of ever resuming what I have 
cast away. But when I do not think of the past, 
I am not miserable. I have been driven to no 
baseness — to no real dishonour. I feel that, as a 
man, I may be even much stronger for my fall. 
Tell Mr. Marchmont that I am not above owning 
sorrow for my faults, though that is a regret 
which has no right to tax the sympathy of any 
one., God bless you, Miss Marchmont!" he 
added, after a moment's thought; and this time 
he was really gone ; for when fairly started he ran 
off with the speed of a greyhound, and by the 
time he had gone a quarter of a mile, halted, and 
wished that he had waited till she could express 
herself fully. 

He called himself brutal and selfish, to have 
qmtted her so ; but he really meant that he had 
been rash, in concluding all so utterly lost. He 
painted to himself more and more strongly her 
emotion, and reasoned upon its cause ; and then 
doggedly taking up the certainty that all must be 
past now, he strove to subject his feelings to his 
resolution, if he could not abate their strength. 
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, The road back to the farm-house had soon been 
passed — almost, indeed, before he was aware of it 
— so that he was at the threshold before he had 
determined upon what step to adopt, or had even 
so composed himself as to render his agitatiqn 
unmarked. He passed quickly to his room, but 
not before Mrs. Robson had seen him, and seen, 
too, that sometlii&g unusual had disturbed his 
calm and noiseless deportment. As soon as he 
asked himself the question, ** What step must I 
take ?" the only answer he could find, in spite of 
every lingering wish, was, that he must depart. 

Feeling that once assuredly, he made up his 
mind to do it. He wrote immediately a note to 
Dibbins :— : 

" My dear Sir, — I have just received intelli- 
gence which renders it imperative upon me to 
start for London to-morrow morning at latest. I 
need not say that I shall be very sorry for any 
inconvenience this may occasion to the company : as 
fa( as it lies in my power, I am anxious to repair 
any such loss. The scener}*, and everything else 
ia which I have a share, I beg you will accept 
altogether ; and I pledge myself that no exertion 
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of mine shall be wanting to despatch a substitu^ 
to you by the first coach^ whose expenses I shall 
be prepared to pay, rather than occasion you any 
disappointment. — Yours, &c. 

" E. Barry." 

He was sorry, too, to quit the Robsons in so 
unexpected a manner. Any falsehood, however 
harmless— any mystery, however necessary — 
seemed out of place with these kind and simple- 
minded folks. They had treated him with the 
honest respect which people of truly independent 
minds render to such as they feel to be their 
superiors, and they added to that such an attach* 
ment as they might feel to a relative Jthey were 
proud of. When we are fairly brought to depend 
on our own value, life becomes a thing of realities, 
and the sterling ore of^ friendship is estimated 
without that impress of manners that so. fre- 
quently gives currency to base coin. When he 
thought best of him, Eustace had never regarded 
Lord Sharpington as be now did Robson. 

The farmer had taken his seat in the parlour, 
which was generally left to Eustace, when our 
hero came from his room ; ^nd, since the matter 

VOL. III. D 
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must be broken, it was rather an agred^ble 
circumstance to find him there. A boy was 
instantly found, and despatched with the note to 
Dibbins. 

Before Eustace could make up his mind as to 
what he should say, Robson began : 

''My wife says something has flurried you 
rather, Mr. Barry — ^nothing going wrong, I hope 
— or, at all events, nothing that we can't mend ? 
You Ve been doing pretty well at the theatre, 
haven't ye ? " 

'' Oh, very well." 

''Ay, I thought so; and you have had no 
quarrel with any of your folks ? because they an't 
all like you— there *s that Mr. Pottle." 

" Nothing of the sort, I assure you ; but I find 

that I must leave Sheneham/' 

« 

" Gracious goodness ! why i^^Why, you 've 
been out this morning ; but you didn't take the 
gun, did ye? There be some of the squires 
mighty vengeful about their game—- they don't 
count a man's life as much against it, some 
of 'em." 

" No ; it is a long story." 

" Ah I " said the fanner, — and he waited with 
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all attention ; but Eustace did not begin the tale * 
he was so well prepared to listen to. ** I 'U be 
hanged," said he, after as much time as would 
have exhausted some people's patience, " if this 
isn't some love affair. Come ! I know you pretty 
well, I fancy, though I haven't known you long.'* 

Eustace coloured. 

"Come, don't be down about it — ^what is it, 
man ? I '11 speak a good word where it may be 
needful, and I '11 do what I 'd do for a brother, if 
I may take the boldness to say so." 

Eustace thanked him : 

" You are mistaken," said he. " I do not mean 
to hide anything that you may wish to know; but 
it is a matter which has arisen out of my former 
circumstances. I have been a very foolish fellow; 
perhaps some might call me worse — a wicked one, 
if they will. To tell you what compels me to go . 
to London, would be to tell you all I know of my 
own history, and then, perhaps, not explajli it very 
clearly either." 

" I don't believe you 've been very wicked," 
said Robson, in reply. " You don't mean to say 
you 've done anything that puts you in danger ? " 
and his own face turned rather pale at the idea. 

D 2 
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^' I have nothing of that sort to fear, I hope 
the time will come that I shall see you again - 
you shall have my address in London^ only you 
must at present promise not to give it to any one, 
I assure you sincerely that I am very sorry to 
leave you, I can't do more than talk; and 
therefore, perhaps, I ought to say that I shall 
remember you and my good friends in Sheneham 
very kindly, as long as I livd,*' 

" I 'm glad to hear that, howsever — I love to 
part friends v^ith everybody," replied Robson, 

They shook hands ; and Robson was preparing 
for another attempt, not so much upon Eustace's 
confidence as his determination, when Dibbins's 
voice was heard : 

" Going to leave us, Mr. Barry!" he exclaimed, 
as he rushed into the room with the letter open in 
his hand, 

" Ay — I 'm glad you 're come, Mr. Dibbins," said 
Jiobson, ^^ you '11 persuade him to stop, may be. 
I want to say a word to you," and he led Dibbins 
out of the room : — " It is a love affair, it is my be- 
lief, though he won't ovm it to me — men are always 
fools about them things ; and they know they are 
fools, and so they don*t like to talk about 'em : but 
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I saw him colour up. He did sa; something about 
being very wicked, but I don't believe that." 

" Wicked — ay, humph ! " replied the Manager. 

" Do ye persuade him to stay, for it 'a no 
manner of use your stopping in Sheneham without 
him — you won't do no manner of good." 

"A love affair?" 

" He won't even let me know where he 's going 
to ; so, if he 's once ofiT, you '11 never see him 
again, and you know he 's worth twice as much, as 
all the rest of you put together." 

Dibbins would have disputed this at any other 
time, with all his admiration for Eustace's talent, 
but this was not the moment to point out to 
Robson the difference between novices and 
matured actors. A question of bread end cheese 
will supersede one of taste, and sometimes even 
of vanity — so he marched into the parlour to 
Eustace: 

" My dear Mr. Barry — really—" began the 
Manager, whose breath and ideas were alike 
uncollected—" this is very sudden : what are we 
to do?" 

"I am really very sorry," replied Eustace, 
"that the necessity for my leaving you a' 
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80 urgent, if it is a matter of much importance to 
you." 

*^ Importance, mj dear sir ! — ^it is ruin ! I 
don*t mean to say but there are other actors to be 
had, who would jump at such a situation as this is 
now — a fortune, sir — ^a certain fortune for any 
roan who sees his own interests properly: but, 
you see, we 've made an impression with the 
yokels. If Spratson or Pottle were to go away, 
they 'd all swear that the best actor in the com* 
pany had left us — they always do. What, then, 
must it come to if the '^features,'* such as you and 
me, are to set off? We 've always kept your 
name in the bills — in great letters, too. To be 
sure, the printer made a mistake — didn't make 
much difference in that last bill; but you shall 
have 'em your own size, if that makes any dif<« 
ference: I can allow for 'perspiring young 
heroes.' " 

*' It is nothing of the sort — ^I am really obliged 
to go." 

" Ay, ay — now, no need of mystery between 
friends. I 've heard — ^they say it is a love affair." 

" Sir ! " said Eustace, very haughtily. 

" Now, don't be grand, because we haven't 
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time. The news will be all over tiie town in no 
time — ^hurt the house very much| any way, and 
frighten the poor devils of actors to death: you '11 
have 'em all here. I *11 be bound." 

*' I 'm sure I hope notj" said Eustace. 

" Why, you can't expect but they must have 
their feelings : such a chance as this never caj()ie 
in the way of any company before — ^and you can'^t 
expect they 'U be done out of it tamely." 

" Done out of it ! " 

** Now, don't pay any attention to what I say — 
nobody means to affront you} but, you know, 
we *re only two actors, after all; and, though it 's 
a very respectable profession, yet, somehow, very 
few people think so besides ourselves; — so, come, 
let 's talk, and see whether we can't put this to 
rights." 

" I am afraid " 

" Hear me out first : they say it is a love affair— 
now, be quiet — it can't come to more than thirty 
pounds : now, it isn't worth yoiur while to cut 
and run for that; and, if you do, they '11 grab you 
at last :— they 're a precious deal too deep for you, 
my young 'un, depend on it." 

« But " 
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" Wait till I Ve donci and then talk: if you 
haven't enough, you shall have all to-morrow 
night's receipts — and we 're sure of a full house — 
we shall have to hoist the fiddler ; and your shares 
will come to as much as will pay us in little more 
than a fortnight — to say nothing of your benefit— 
and then you 're clear for ever, and you 've done 
everything smack and smooth, like a gentleman." 

" But what am I to do with this thirty pounds ? " 
asked Eustace. 

"Why, satisfy the parish, to be sure; if you 
manage it right, or leave me to gammon *em, I 
shouldn't wonder if they let you off for twenty. 
To be sure, we do cut a bit of a swell here, or else 
I should think ten or fifteen quite enough." 

" I don't understand yet/' 

" Why, isn't it a love affair ? Isn't the man 
with the beef-steak collar, and cock'd hat, after 
you? An't you afraid of the beadle for what 
you 've been about ? " 

Eustace, when he understood the insinuation, 
could only burst into a fit of laughter : 

" In the first place," he answered, ** who could 
have told you it was a love affair, or why anybody 
should think so, is more than I can guess : but, as 
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to the other matter^ I assure you I have no appre« 
hensions of that sort/' 

^^ Well, then ! what should you stir for ? If—" 
he paused ; ** I know there has been a decent lot 
of girls looking after you here— but never mind 
all that — so much the better ; they always come 
to the play to see anybody that makes a stir 
among the women, and, if you should be thinking 
of running away with a tidy bit of money, don't 
do it till the end of the season :— by goles, that 
would ruin us out and out! *' 

" Upon my honouri I have no such intention," 
replied Eustace. 

As our hero was no further explanatory, and 
Dibbins was at the end of his conjectures, he was 
driven to a stand stilL This silence is as provok- 
ing as the glacis of a fortification — ^you can't tell 
where you are to make your attack : it was too 
much for Dibbins's temper : 

'*It *s unhandsome, I must say, Mr. Barry, 
that you can't explain yourself to your partner, 
upon a matter of this sort" 

« It is inevitable ; and I offered you, in ray 
note, every reparation in my power,'-' answered 
Eustace ; ** if you can point out any other means, 

D 3 
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I shall be most happy to prore that I have no 
wish to place myself under any obligation to you." 

f* There is no other means^ sir — ^I 'm blow'd if 
it isn't too bad !— here are five of us — all to be 
ruin'd, through your whims I " 

" Whims ! " 

" Yes — whims ! An actor, sir, isn't to have feel- 
ings and fancies like a lord ; it is devilish lucky 
for him if he can get on without 'em— -he never 
will with 'em, I can tell you. You '11 repent 
leaving the Sheneham and Grresbury Company, 
sir, as long as you live^-^^all your own way, starred, 
and made a great man of — it's enough to make a 
donkey kick his grandfather, to think anybody 
can be such a fool." 

** We had better drop this conversation, I think," 
said Eustace, with a little suppressed anger ; ** I 
am doing what I consider right, and I am not 
likely to be moved from my purpose by iixia style 
of expostulation." 

" Oh, I 'm not standing about styles, now," said 
Dibbins-; " I don't pretend to be stylish ; I 'm a 
plain, downright, honest man ; if you had told me, 
it would be one thin g - " 

" Perhaps, I have my reasons for not choosing 
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to make you my confidant,** md Eustace, with a 
touch of the contemptuous, which blew Dibbins*s 
fire into a regular blaze. 

" I don't see but you mighty" said Dibbins $ 
" I 'm bless'd if I think you Ve a real gentlemaui 
though you do- make some of t^ese bumpkins 
believe it." 

''You had better leave the room, sir," said 
Eustace, who found it rather difficult to bear /in 
insult which it would be yet more absurd to resent. 

'II shan't do nothing of the sort, sir," replied 
Dibbins, his passion driving out what little gram- 
mar might accidentally be lodging with him. '' I 
say, you 're no gentleman," 

" I hear you," said Eustace, " don't put your- 
self to the trouble of saying it again." 

Dibbins saw more of the forbearance than the 
contempt, or threat of the sentence : he thought 
Eustace was afraid of him, so he strutted a step 
or two nearer. 

" I say, you don't act a bit like a gentleman." 

" Leave theVoom, sir, this instant." 

" When I please, I shall ; when I 've told you 
all I have in my mind. You *re ■ ■" 

But Eustace did not wait ; the window was 
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open, and he seized Dibbins by the collar and 
breech — ^holding him in the position in which you 
may have seen a mastiff take a puppy in his 
mouth — they were on the ground floor, so it was 
no dangerous removal of the nuisance : — 

''I don't care/* said the suspended Dibbins, 
" you 're no——" and he found himself reclining 
among the ducks in^the farm-yard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'* Part them, thej are incenaed.*' 

ffamht 

By the way, Dibbins, who was rather proud 
of playing the King, read it "part them, they 
are insensible." 

How far the contest would have proceeded,-— 
for Dibbins rose and rushed to the window — we 
cannot satisfactorily declare, for the fray was 
ended by the entrance of Miss Moppleton, who, 
followed by Pottle, made her appe^ance on the 
scene to second the remonstrances of Dibbins. 
The low-comedy manager was right: — ^he had 
read the letter aloud in the little public-house 
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in which he lodged; — the excitement of the 
moment had betrayed him, and the news of Eus- 
tace's departure had spread like wildfire through 
the theatrical circles of Sheneham. 

As the manager had predictedi the "poor devils 
of actors'* were, as nearly as possible, frightened to 
death, at the news of Eustace's abdication. Miss 
Moppleton's alarm amounted to consternation : 

" My dear Mr. Barry, what is this we have to 
deplore ? " said she, as she approached him : 
** you surely are not going to desert us ? Come, 
you naughty man, I know you'll yield to the 
tears of suffering woman." 

Dibbins jumped in again at the window : 

" Gammon I my love," said he sulkily, '• it 
won't fit." 

" Dibby, my duek, you 're a noodle," said the 
lady, with languishing reproach, — " isn't he, Mr. 
Barry ? Come, come, you are two hot and fiery 
spirits! — you want some female gentleness to 
soothe you. Mr. Barry, I 'm sure you won't 
leave us?" And she bestowed on him a regard 
which, had he taken the will for the deed, would 
have fixed him in Sheneham for ever. But with 
all the deference he always paid to any possessor 
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of petticoats^ — and with all the kindness which 
insensibly grows up between any lady and gentle* 
man of tolerably good temper, who play what is 
called the opposite parts to each other, — ^he could 
only reiterate the necessity for bis departure. 
The lady tried gentle persIIasio^ a little while 
longer, — she tickled hia- vanity as we]! as she could : 

" You are such a favourite — ^you *11 break the 
hearts of half the women in Sheneham." 

She even invented a mateh for him, extern* 
pore, with a baker's pretty daughter **well to do," 
but he was immoveable ^ and then the lady said 
the thought him more of a gentleman. Pottle* 
swore it was the cruellest cut he had ever met 
with; Dibbins sat lowering inaeomer, thinking 
what he might venture to say next ; and Eustace 
was at his wits^ end how best to rid the room of. 
his very disagreeable eompatiy, whose number was 
now increased by the arrival of Spratson and his 
wife. He repeated firmly, and calmly, for the 
twentieth time, '' I must go,'' when a voice was 
heard at the door in reply: 

"No such thing — ^no such Ihing, if you an't 
gone yet, I beg pardon for my freedom, sir,** 
continued Barnaby Jinks, " but I think that I 
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shall shew you that you ought not to leave 
Sheneham.'* 

Dibbins leaped for joy at the sight of Bamaby : 
it was his friend, too long absent, who had gained 
him permission to play in the village, and put 
him in the way of all the fortune that had since 
attended him. 

" So you Ve embraced the profession, sir," said 
Bamaby to Eustace; "exactly what every man 
of genius does when he 's obh'ged— that is, when 
he must do something. I beg pardon for my 
freedom, but I knew I should find you here. 
* They told me you were in the neighbourhood-— 
mentioned the frugal meal that you were amusing 
yourself with while you were studying from a 
manuscript. — By the way, I 've brought back the 
flask : I considered the circumstances half a 
minute ; — * Actors at Sheneham,* said I, ^ he must 
be among 'em!"' 

**My good friend," said Dibbins, whom the 
arrival of Bamaby bad quite put out of his sulks, 
" I 'm sure you bring us luck. Mr. Barry talks 
of leaving us. I 'm sure we 're all as sorry for 
it, for the respect we have for him — which, I 'm 
sure, he can't say but we Ve always shewn — as 
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well as for the popularity he has gained ajl 
through our circuit, — ^a fortune, indeedi to have 
suph a name ; but if you will try what you can 
do—" 

"My very excellent friends all," replied Bar- 
naby, ** I cart*t quite let you behind the scenes 
yet ; — it is my opinion, indeed, that Mr. Clairfait, 
— I beg pardon, possibly your name may not be 
— mum ! — ^You see, my worthies, it may so 
happen that this gentleman may not act any 
more, but I come armed against all doubts,—- 
some way or other you shall be satisfied.'* 

Dibbins looked at his coadjutors, and they 
returned his looks to him, all of which pretty 
clearly said that they were not much relieved 
from their anxiety ; however, Bamaby requested 
them to let iiim have some conversation with Eus- 
tace apart ; to which, as they did not perceive how 
they could do better, they consented, determining 
to blockade the parlour door by taking up their 
quarters in the farm kitchen to which it opened, • 
and where, meeting with Robson, who proposed 
ale to the gentlemen, and with Mrs. Robson, who 
proposed tea to the ladies, if they would excuse 
the place, they began their investment of the 
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garrison to be besiegedi with much more 'com- 
fort than such operations are usually conducted 
with, 

^' And now, sir/* said Bamaby, as he shut the 
door, ** to open my commission. Mr. Marchmont 
would have written to you, but I told him there 
was no need — that I had the honour of your ac- 
quaintance — ^and that you would believe whatever 
I said to you ; in which, sir, * I trust, I have not 
exceeded your generous indulgence/ as we say to 
the public. I beg pardon, sir, but I have no 
concealments now } Mrs. Jinks is dead, sir, as 
you see by my hat-band — ^and I have no motive 
for disavowing my profession. I have been an 
actor too, sir — *but to return to the twenty 
pounds,' as somebody says. As to Mr. Marchmont, 
when he heard you were here, we might apply 
to him the emphatic language of the immortal 
Sheridan, * Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly 
gentleman more astonished { ' '* 

^^ Then Miss Marchmont told him of my being 
here?" 

''Exactly so. I will endeavour to 'put my 

discourse into some frame *^ and start not so 

/ wildly from the affair,' as one of the bad parts 
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in Hamlet says, I forget which : I 'ye played 'em 
all, though. Where had I hest begin i " 

" With Mr. Marchmont's message to me." 
* *' Decidedly, sir, only his message was, in fact, 
to be whatever I chose — ^o that I could bring 
you to the Park by it — your owtt conditions—* 
whatever you please— carte blanche^ as the mana* 
gers say, when they know, and you know,, they 
can't do without you." 

" He wishes me to come to the Pftrk' — ^to — to 
remain there ? '* 

'' Board and lodging— ^all the house set about 
for your reception as it is: not much trouble 
either — ^for the house is a fine, large, old, rambling, 
place — ^you might act a play in every room of it i 
only, no one has slept there but the family, for 
the deuce knows how long — so they are making a 
little stir/' 

" It is very strange.". 

** Yes, as Hamlet says, ' 'tis very strange.' I 
can only say, * As I do live, my honoured lord, 
'tis true ! ' How I have recovered my Shakespere 
since poor Mrs. Jinks departed ! I beg pardon 
for not keeping to the point — but it is strange, 
ever since her lamented decease — poor creature ! 
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how my spirits have run away with me — these 
reactions are quite providential, or we couldn't 
support our sorrows: man, you know, sir, is a 
sort of a pendulum.** 

** I wish he had written," said Eustace. 

"Written, sir! he wasn't in a state to write — 
he was agitated, and perhaps I *m too agitated to 
talk properly ; for, upon my soul, sir, I *m quite 
overjoyed that I 've found you: there won't be an 
eye at the Park but will be the brighter for it, and 
there are some bright eyes there, you know, sir." 

"For what, purpose can Mr. Marchmont wish 
to see me ? " asked Eustace. 

** Why, that *s best known to himself — or per- 
haps he does not know rightly after all. Miss 
Marian came in from her walk quite flurried, they 
say; and I, who knew what I knew — ^because I 
had seen, as I may say, from the first to the last 
— could see all clearly when they told me after- 
wards. She saw Mr. Marchmont; and then, as I 
happened to be in the house, they sent for me. 
They mentioned the particulars. The frugal meal 
and the manuscript struck me, together with the 
Cheneham Theatre, and the excellence of your 
taste. All they wanted was, that you should come 
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at once to the Park. Mr. Maichmont took up 
the pen to write, hut his hand trembled so that he 
laid it down again; and then Miss bbrchmont 
said, ' Mr. Jinks, 1 'm sure you can manage this ; 
saj anything my father ought to say, to induce 
Mr. Clairfait to leave such a wretched life, if he 
is embarked in it.' Poor souls ! they think it is 
a wretched life, sir — ^we professionals can pity 
their ignorance ! ' Assure him of my father's 
warmest welcome here, and that nothing shall be 
alluded to which can in any way displease him.' " 

" And Mr. Marcbmont 7 " a^ked Eustace. 

" Oh, he said * Yes,' very earnestly, and bade 
me make all the haste I could." 

" It is cowardice to shrink from the interview," 
said Eustace, almost to himself; "and, after all, 
I can leave the Park the moment Mr. Marcbmont 
is satisfied, or I find my situation unbearable." 

"If you once go to the Park, you '11 not leave 
it in a hurry," said Bamaby. 

" Why should you think so ? " asked Eustace. 

" I don't know that I ought to say what I am 
going to say, being now, as it were, ' a retainer ol 
the Marcbmont,' " replied Bam*by, " but, alto, 
gether, I feel inclined, I nevpr had that con. 
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founded art which some people have, to know 
just how TOuch to say, and stop there ; so, if I 'm 
in for it, you *11 have all.** 

" I do not wish you to tell me one secret— to 
abuse any confidence," replied Eustace. ** I 
caution you not to do so." 

"Ay, as a magistrate does a prisoner," said 
Bamaby, ** while he -s glad to hear the truth all 
the time. Well, let it make against me — I *11 
bear all the blame. It is now rather more than 
six weeks since, in consequence of that lamented 
event to which I have ventured to allude, and the 
circumstance of my father-in-law declining to 
furnish the supplies any longer, that I turned my 
attentions this way* Mr. Marchmont I knew 
from a certain friend of mine — I *11 be candid, sir 
— * the human mind naturally looks forward,* as 
Dr. Fangloss says ; and when I saw how Mrs. 
Jinks was going on, with regard to keeping up her 
spirits, I naturally concluded that some day sheM 
go off* 

"I mentioned my fears to Miss Marchmont*s 
waiting-woman, when she was at Prendergast Hall. 
She soothed and sympathized — she went so far 
as to say, that an agreeable man need never be 
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long in want of a wife. ' Upon this hint I spake.* 
I wasn't indelicate, sir: when Mrs. Jinks was 
decently interred, I wrote to my kind friend, to 
ask whether there was any office fit for a man of 
my parts to fill ii\ this comer of the world ; if not, 
I should go upon the stage again. She wrote, 
rather in a hurry — ^begged I wouldn't take to 
that low way of life again, and she 'd speak to her 
mistress about me ; at the same time inquiring if 
I could keep accounts. That is not my forte, 
though I had enough of it once ; but I said yes, 
and, by some infiuence or other, here I am, as a 
kind of house*steward. 

" And now I come to the point. I do fancy 
that Miss Marchmont had a good deal to do with 
my appointment. I had given in my letters a 
hint or two of your misfortunes— for at Prender- 
gast, as you may suppose, sir, they said every 
thing of you short of yoi^r being hanged; and 
Susan was the first to tell her lady of the news of 
your downfall. Her father must have known it 
long before, but, I can't tell why, Susan says he 
certainly kept it from her. However, I was 
engaged, and when I came, Miss Marian asked me 
many more questions than I could ai;LSwer-»--not 
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but that I made my story good, I told her about 
your melancholy, sir, after she left; said I was 
sure that drove you f o town — that you were not, 
in fact, quite in your right mind, I thought, for 
' that you didn't care even about preserving your 
game — and that whatever you had done, a good 
bit of it must be laid to the score of wounded 
feelings. 

" It is of some use, even in common life, to 
have played the first-tragedy business, for if I 
hadn't, I couldn't have produced half the effect 1 
did. I do venture to say that Miss Marian has 
been melancholy ever since. I was despatched by 
her father to London, to seek you out, but I had 
no clue like the manuscript and the frugal repast ; 
but here you are, and now, 'Othello's occupation's 
gone ! ' " 

However unpleasant it may be, that news of the 
most interesting description should be dealt out in 
capricious instalments, by the conceit or want of 
arrangement of the narrator, Barnaby's incohe- 
rence on the present occasion had one good effect — 
it gave Eustace time to think, and so at once to 
decide, and to hide with more ease the motives of 
his decision. The reviving hope — the possibility 
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of his being beloved by Marian — enchained him. 
It was for that that he was prepared to meet the 
most galling imposition to an ingenuous mind — 
looks of kind but deserved reproach. It mattered 
little that Marchmont should promise oblivion: 
if that were possible on his side, it could not be 
accomplished on that of his guest. But he thought 
of Marian — ^he dwelt on the idea that her father 
wished to receive him as an inmate. It might be 
that, in his altered circumstances, Marchmont 
thought it impossible for him to entertain views 
which, even in his prosperity, had been forbidden; 
but the latter part of Barnaby's intelligence cast 
a gleam of satisfaction even over this darker side 
of the picture. Marchmont had witnessed his 
daughter's earnestness. 

He made many inquiries, but Barnaby had 
little more to say than to repeat the conjecture, 
that Marchmont had been most anxious to keep 
Eustace's fate a secret from her ; that its effect, 
when disclosed, had been very evident upon 
Marian, and that the duration of her despondency 
bad increased Marchmont's malady to an extent 
which his household had not for many years wit- 
nessed. 

VOL. III. E 
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Eustace was no worse than the rest of the 
world. Having given all the attention to his own 
affairs that they appeared to require, he i^mem- 
bered his friends. It may be thrown in his teeth, 
that they would not suffer themselves to be for^ 
gotten; their voices outside declared their un- 
altered purpose of solicitation. 

** In my present situation/' said Eustace, to the 
ambassador from the park, '^ 1 am afraid that I 
am less than ever at liberty to complete my 
engagement with these people. It appears to me, 
that it would be singularly distasteful to Mr. and 
Miss Marchmont, that I should bring any more 
critical notice upon them than I can avoid : the 
adventure, as it is, must occasion more discussion 
in their neighbourhood than they would desire — ^an 
unpleasantness I should certainly have spared 
them, had I known how nearly I was approaching 
to their house by coming here." 

" You '11 have cause to say with yoiuig Norval 
yet, sir, ^ Blest be the day I left my father's 
house, I might have been a bachelor all my days ;* 
but, as you say, sir, I think it might annoy Mr. 
Marchmont ; as for the lady, I won't say : they 
all pretend they don't like us to act, but they 're 
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uncommonly pleased to see us play, for all 
that" 

" I should not choose even to hint at it," replied 
Eustace ; *' Mr, Marchmont has enough to forgive 
me as it is ; I must not trouble him by anything 
he may consider an irregularity now." 

" I see how it is," replied Barnaby, " there must 
be a victim — somebody must be disgraced, as the 
women call it— I '11 make the sacrifice. After all, 
if I can get a certain person only to witness my 
performance, she may not * hold out enemy for 
ever ; ' the women, sir, are often most pleased 
when they blame us most — ^besides, in such a 
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Then you think, already, of a fresh alliance — 
after your experience ? " asked Eustace. 

** My dear sir, it is just the matter in which 
experience is of no use,*' answered Barnaby. *' So 
soon after the loss of one Mrs. Jinks, you may 
think it improper that I should think of another ; 
but you have been an actor, sir, and learned 
human nature. The stage, the stage, sir, wears 
away a man's prejudices." 

Eustace looked a moment at his substitute^ and, 
without much vanity, he rather doubted the 

E 2 
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honesty of offering Dibbins such an exchange: 
however, he thought it might be possible, before 
the company quitted the viUage, to find a means 
of paying them the equitable balance; so he 
accepted Bamaby's offer. 

Jinks, delighted at the idea of being compelled 
to do what he had set his heart upon ever since 
he understood Dibbins's mission to Sheneham, lost 
no time in calling in the company. As soon as 
they were seated, and his preliminary " hems ! " 
had excited their interest to the most painful 
stretch, he addressed them ; and, with the art of a 
dramatic apologist, began sinking their spirits as 
much as possible by the fear of total disappoint- 
ment, that his own proposition might be received 
the more favourably afterwards. 

''Ladies and gentlemen," he commenced, '*it 
falls to my lot to have the disagreeable task of 
announcing to you that it is utterly impossible 
that Mr. Barry can act to-morrow evening. Those 
who are in his confidence, as I have the honour to 
be — his medical adviser, if I may use the term 
to make myself intelligible — I am bound to state 
that, in his present case, it would be highly im- 
proper : I trust, I make myself understood ? — " 
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All shrugged, and looked very blank:— "But, 
ladies and gentlemen," and he caught the bright- 
ening of their countenances at the " but," " there 
is a means, though a very inadequate one, of re- 
pairing this irreparable loss. I would have wished 
that it had fallen to other lips than mine, to speak 
of the proposal we are compelled to make;" a 
general murmur of encouragement assured Bamaby 
of his popularity as a mediator. " It may not be 
quite unknown to you, for there is a something 
about him who has once had the honour to smell 
the lamps, that ^ prates of his whereabouts,* and 
* catches the present horror from the time,' and 
that something may, I say it in all humility, point 
out to you that I have trod the boards ; * virtue,' 
you all know, * cannot be hid.' Under the cir- 
cumstances, though at the greatest possible incon- 
venience to myself, and at the risk of interests 
which, I tremble to think, jmay be endangered, 
respectabih'ty and much dearer ties — ^you know 
the world and its prejudices — ^yet, to save my 
friend's honour in your eyes, like Damon, I am 
content to take his place." 

" You can't study the part by to-morrow night, 
Mr. Jinks," replied Dibbins, scarcely knowing 
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how to resolve ; for the whole company^ who saw 
the^end of the last sentence long before it came, 
were debating in their own minds the disadvan- 
tage of losing an established favourite like Eus- 
tace^ and the danger of definitively accepting a 
sort of amateur like Jinks; who yet, being a 
townsmaui might draw two or three good houses 
if properly announced. 

" You must change the play, lads/' said Jinks ; 
** it is a tragedy — ^is it not ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Barry's tragedy." 

" Really ! " said Jinks. " A fine part, I dare 
say — if you thought, sir, that I could study it in 
the time." 

" Not quite so soon, I think," cried Eustace ; 
who, even then, had no wish that his play should 
be utterly butchered — a fate from which he felt 
he alone of the present company could save it. 

'* Romeo and Juliet — that's up, I suppose, with 
you, isn't it?" asked Barnaby. "My Romeo 
used to be my favourite part : I could get up in 
the middle of the night and go through it back- 
wards ; and" — ^venturing an old joke — *' * the man 
that wouldn't come out of an oven to see me play 
it, deserves to be baked alive.* " 
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Dlbbins had cogitated : 

" Why, you see, Mr. Jinks, we 're sure of a 
good house to-morrow — the performance is by 
particular desire, and therefore we can play 
anything we choose — three or four farces; they *11 
go away content enough if we announce somebody 
to succeed Mr. Barry : and then we can give due 
notice of your appearance, either by name-*-* Mr* 
Jinks, of this neighbourhood,* or * an amateur of 
fashion,* or * a retired actor of first-rate eminence,* 
or any other way you prefer, and that will be sure 
to make the next night a good house ; for — I don*t 
say it out of any disrespect to you — ^you know 
what a favourite is. I *m afraid we shall have to 
look out as sharp as We can for good business, if 
Mr. Barry must leave us.'* 

** I shall endeavour,*' said Eustace, who thought 
himself called upon to cheer the gloom, which was 
not quite dispelled, *' to make my loss as little felt 
as possible, in some way or other. I shall remain 
at no great distance, and it is to be hoped that if 
every one here acts with discretion, and if the least 
possible noise is made about my quitting this 
company, and the least possible notice taken of 
my having been in it, that I may render you quite 
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as much service as I ever could by remaining 
among you. Mark me, my friends/' he continued, 
'^ do not think me weak enough to be ashamed of 
what I have done, or mean-spirited enough to 
wish to disown my old associates. Some day you 
may know a little more of my reasons for quitting 
you; till then, be assured that I leave you in 
friendship, notwithstanding all our little dissen- 
sions, and that as long as I live, I hope I shall have 
cause to congratulate myself upon having been a 
strolling actor." 

Dibbins and the rest pressed his hand, and 
Miss Moppleton declared it was very affecting, 
and wept accordingly. All was arranged according 
to the previous conversation. Eustace was to 
accommodate Bamaby with a Romeo's dress, the 
sight of which threw that worthy into an ecstasy 
of delight, it was so much better than any he had 
ever worn. Dibbins was to see the patron of 
the morrow, and get the alteration acceded to ; 
and nothing remained for Eustace to do but to 
bid the Robsons, for a short time, good-bye. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*'Patoff jour ngSy and be yoonelf again." ' 

J0X8OK. 

That very eyening, the chariot which had 
been sent with Bamaby Jinks for the purpose, 
brought Eustace to the Park. He entered the 
carriage in a tolerable state of composure, and 
listened to the remarks of Bamaby with as much 
interest as could be expected — ^for, presuming upon 
his dramatic equality, Bamaby infinitely preferred 
the inside to the dickey, on which, as a retainer 
of the Marchmonts, he might have been more 
appropriately seated. But after the first mile of 
their short ride, the contest of Eustace's emotions 
became too strong to admit of conversation. His 
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love — ^his shame — ^the awe he had always felt of 
his guardian, joined to his interest in the singular 
and unknown motives which appeared to prompt 
his actions — all the feelings which seemed per- 
sonified to him in the presence of Marian and her 
father, pressed upon him with so painful an 
agitation, that he more than once quailed at the 
scene he had to endure, and meditated escape 
from it. Nothing but love could have held him 
to his task. 

And Marian's love was busy in devices how best 
to spare him. She knew that she had no need to 
mediate between him and her father — ^her object 
was to reconcile him to himself. Upon this she 
thought all the time that Bamaby was absent, 
except when her heart beat too painfully with the 
fear that his mission would be useless. Yet, with 
that true female courage, which is unselfish even 
in the greatest exigencies of endurance, she 
matured her plan, and then sate watching the 
clock, while the loss of every minute on its dial 
sickened her with hope deferred, as it seemed to 
abate the chances of success. She calculated and 
re-calculated every quantity of time that could be 
taken up — allowed for obstacles and delay-*and 
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yet could hardly persuade herself at last that it 
was possible her messenger could have tarried so 
long unless because he had failed. 

At last she heard the carriage-wheels, and she 
ran into the halL It was part of her design so 
to receiye Eustace, should he have arrived. She 
came there, perhaps, by the suggestion of two 
motives ; but the one she designed to herself was 
to calm his spirits before he saw her father — to 
think, speak, and act for him, if she saw him too 
embarrassed to act for himself. But when the 
hall-door was opened by her own attendant — ^for 
the men had been purposely sent out of the way — 
when the carriage turned the curve of the avenue 
and she saw him— nature set her a task for 
herself. 

She had intended to give to Eustace the frank 
welcome of an affectionate sister — she stood, as he 
leaped out of the carriage, blushing, trembling, 
and in tears. Yet she did hold out the hand 
that scarcely would obey her wiU ; and Eustace, 
pressing it, added the infection of her feelings to 
the intensity of his own. It was well that she had 
chosen to receive him alone and unobserved, for 
it was with difficulty that Eustace could lead her 
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to the room in which she had been waiting his 
anival ; and she sank, as soon as she entered it, 
into the nearest chair. She had still presence of 
mind enough to grasp his wrist, and, by thus 
detaining him, to make him understand that she 
required no assistance, and then she gave herself 
unreservedly up to her emotions, while Eustace 
unconsciously hung over her, all thoughts of his 
own situation absorbed in what he beheld. 

But she soon recovered from this — in her own 
eyes, betrayal of her weakness, and brought her- 
self back to the task of relieving him. 

" You will not despise me, I am sure, for the 
interest I take in your affairs, Mr. Clairfait," said 
she, as she wiped the last drop from her cheek, 
after two or three ineffectual attempts to control 
her voice to a becoming firmness. *^I do not wish 
to hide it from you. I have been very sad — I am 
very happy ; " and, in spite of her resolution, the 
avowal of joy claimed its tributary offering for a 
moment. She gave him her hand again; and now 
shook hands with him as cordially as she had 
intended. 

^' I have chosen to see you first,*' she continued, 
'' because I flattered myself that I could perhaps 
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most easily set your mind at rest as to the re- 
ception you wiU meet with from my father. Be 
assured that he is grateful to you for coming 
hither— -that it relieves his mind of a thousand 
anxieties on your account — that his happiness is 
much involved in the idea that you are happy — 
that it will be once more a gratification to him, to 
place you every way at ease." 

" All this kindness, my dear Miss Marchmont," 
replied Eustace, ** can have but one effect upon a 
heart which no event of life has yet hardened. 
It can only make me more thoroughly ashamed of 
the weakness — the criminality of my conduct." 

Marian looked at him with that sweet, serious 
smile, which might have been painted by Raphael, 
as the face of an angel sent on a mission of pardon. 
It spoke as well truth as kindness. 

" You have done very wrong," she replied, in 
a voice of unreproaching judgment : " but I," 
continued she, not so unfalteringly—" know the 
instigation and the excuse. I do not defend you 
to yourself— I hope I am too much your friend 
to use such hollowness of speech. Yet yours axe 
not the faults, baneful as they are in their con- 
sequences — ^you know I never spared you — not the 
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faults that should drive a young man from his 
friends, who axe willing to forget them. Such 
things should not make one who has been too warm- 
hearted, a misanthrope— though," she continued, 
with an effort to be at ease, " our Shakespere 
has shewn us, this is the way in which misan- 
thropy seizes good hearts. At the age of twenty- 
one, you have been the dupe of wicked artifices, 
and of your own passions. You have lost a pro- 
perty that was your own — ^and so far disappointed 
the hopes of your friends — ^but they, perhaps, 
seemed to have renounced you before you did so ; 
and therefore they, at all events, have no right to 
reproach you." 

If part of this speech was indited in a strain of 
casuistry, and the case put with a candour some^ 
what deceptive, Marian was, at worst, only the 
willing dupe of her own heart — the willing in- 
strument of its eager charities. Eustace almost 
smiled at the consolation he received from her 
gentle blame. And he smiled with another idea, 
when he thought how sweetly such a reason might 
hearten him to look all life's chances bravely in 
the face ; but that reflection, delicious as it was, 
scarcely counterbalanced the pang that followed 
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it-— when he remembered the barrier that had 
been so sternly placed before such hopes. It 
was better, wiser, not to investigate too closely — 
yet he remembered his awakening from one dream, 
and he hoped not so to be lulled again. 

'^ You have enabled me now to think of my past 
follies without that shuddering which made me 
shut my eyes upon them as on a spectre,'* he 
replied, as his mind slowly came back to the 
subject they were speaking of; and their pause 
had no embarrassment, for each thought too 
deeply to consider silence impertinent. In such 
interviews, it is almost impossible to distinguish 
that which has been said from that which has 
been only felt. They are dreams of impressions 
indelible, yet we cannot distinguish the means 
that have produced them. Eustace continued: 
" Do not believe that even you shall cheat me of 
their wholesome lesson, for I can avow an 
honest penitence without the least danger of 
being betrayed into cant ; but you would leave 
me all the advantage of experience, and yet take 
away its sting, — and you can do it as no other 
being on earth but yourself could." 

" It is what I wish — what I would pray for," 
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she answered, with undisguised earnestness; 
*' and now, tell me when you would choose to see 
my father. He is, no doubt, by this time, 
acquainted with your arrival ; but as he is accus- 
tomed to spare his own feelings, he will, I know, 
make full allowance for yours, and will not desire 
to meet you till you feel prepared — till you desire 
to do so." 

Eustace hesitated for a moment, and his cheek 
flushed, but he controlled himself : 

"It will only increase my embarrassment to 
wait," he replied : " encouraged, as I feel, by 
your apology, I will go to him at once, if you 
will allow me." 

" Not without me," said Marian, gently laying 
her hand upon his arm ; "if I have half accom- 
plished the more difficult task of setting you 
a little at ease with yourself, let me have the 
pleasure of this easy one, of preventing all that 
can be unpleasant in your interview vnth my 
father. Shall I be your orator ? " and she smiled 
upon him with so glowing a benevolence, that he 
could only say " Yes " as earnestly in answer as 
the question had been asked; and he walked* 
with her, much to his own amazement, almost 
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as if what he had dreaded, were an unmixed 
satisfaction. She led him to Marchmont's study 
— gave two light taps at the door before she 
opened it — and then ushered in her client. 

But if Eustace had entered with an ingenuous 
confidence, a very different sentiment took pos- 
session of him as he beheld Marchmont. There 
was no longer any manoeuvre resorted to, which 
might render his emotions unobserved. Pale and 
wan, even to a waxen clearness, Marchmont sate 
before him, unable to rise ; and when he beheld 
him, only clasped his hands together, and mut- 
tered, without sound, something which seemed 
thanks to Heaven. Eustace paused, but Marian 
led him in ; and then, throwing her arms round 
her father's neck, soothed and caressed him, even 
playfully, till he was enabled to resume his atten- 
tion. Then she spoke : 

" I have a woman's privilege," she said to her 
father : " Mr. Clairfait says I may speak for him, 
if I will; and when I have done that, perhaps you 
will let me answer for you." 

Marchmont, yet trembling and unnerved, tried 
to smile ; she kissed his lips, and went on : 

" He would not be satisfied, my dear father, 
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without acknowledging how very much he has 
been to blame ; if it were not^ owned now, he 
would think of it hereafter, but as he has said to 
me twice to-day,— once when we met in the 
Park, and again since he has been here,— *that he 
is well aware of the folly of what he has done, let 
me say it now for him, and then you know it is 
forgotten for ever." 

" For ever, my dear Marian," echoed March- 
mont, firmly. 

** And then, you know, dear father, you have 
nothing to do but to meet as two kind friends 
who have cast aside the only possible cause of 
regret between them, and who are happier than if 
they had never been separated." 

The idea of happiness was the only one which 
seemed to overcome Marian, — but there she 
seemed to have something to stifle; and Eustace, 
who read in Marchmont's face full confirmation 
of all his daughter's words, knelt before him, and 
pressed the hand with which the other offered to 
raise him. 

^' Rise, Eustace, rise, I entreat," said March- 
mont: "my daughter has spoken for you. — I 
more than admit all that she has said for you. — 
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She should have kept her promise, and spoken, 
too, on my behalf, — she should have said that 
when I abandoned a youth of twenty-one to all 
the temptations of riches and pleasure, and when 
an inadvertence of mine perhaps led to events 
which drove him to seek dissipation as a refuge, 
I had fulfilled but the least part of my duty as a 
guardian — I had bestowed only the means of 
doing wrong. That you return to me, is a sacri- 
fice on your part — a sacrifice to my peace : young 
man, I thank you — thank you earnestly. You 
have known me too long,'* he continued, '* not to 
excuse my now desiring a moment to myself; — 
but you leave me at peace — ^almost at peace." 

As he said this, his eye rested upon Eustace 
and Marian. It was his duty to warn them, — ^to 
urge them to avoid a recurrence to such feelings 
as had before endangered their repose ; but they 
had made him almost happy, and the words fal- 
tered on his lips. — " No more to-night," he said; 
and he left them to a forgetfulness of peril which 
amounted almost to the intoxication of joy. 

Eustace remembered that Marchmont had not 
spoken, — ^he had seen what Marian had felt. 

Neither Eustace nor Marian could have des- 
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scribed how they passed the remainder of that 
evening* She did the honours of her father's 
house ; and, however distractedly they might be 
performed, all that she did was grace or kindness 
in Eustace's eyes. Nor of their conversation 
would much be worth relating : Eustace did not 
that night enter upon the story of his adventures. 
Prendergast Hall— ^their studies and their walks 
— tlie description of circumstances, which each 
perfectly well remembered, and yet which each 
delighted to hear, — ^made up their long-pro- 
tracted delight. Marchmont did not that evening 
rejoin them ; it was late before they even thought 
of the hour, and then they did not instantly sepa- 
rate. Yet at last they bade " good night," each 
only retiring to think over, in solitude, what had 
passed in that society. 

Marchmont arose the next morning vnth 
alacrity : he began by despatching letteis to his 
agents in London and in Cornwall; and the 
exertions which he felt called upon to make for a 
purpose, the accomplishment of which once more 
excited hope, inspired him with a sensation so 
unwonted, as almost to merit the name of cheer* 
fulness. He no longer so studiously avoided 
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Custace — ^he seemed to be making a strong 
exertion to reconcile himself to his society ; and 
though this was by no means successful for any 
length of time^ yet, comparing it with his previous 
conduct, it gave Eustace the conviction that he 
was not an unwelcome visitor— that the repug- 
nance which Marchmont had entertained to his 
presence might be a prejudice, which time and 
reason would vanquish — and that its origin might 
have been no more than some disease of the 
in-apnation, which a strong effort might dispel. 

If Eustace watched these symptoms anxiously, 
no less so did Marian : she was indeed better 
versed in her father's expression than their guest, 
but she was not proof against the bias which 
interpretation is sure to receive from our desire. 
Besides, Marchmont had lately witnessed so 
alarming a proof of the effect of his own feelings 
and their consequences on those of his child, that 
he no longer looked to her as his guard from 
affliction, or the confidante of his sorrows: his 
anxious care was to spare her all knowledge of 
them. Not all that his prudence suggested to him, 
but all that his over-wrought sensibility would 
allow him to do, was to press forward the arrange- 
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ments he had instantly put in progress on Eustace's 
behalf^ and once more to separate their interests. 
In this he became absorbed; and the zeal he 
permitted Marian to witness seemed to her another 
proof of some favourable relenting, or some change 
of circumstances. 

While Marchmont, intent upon the means of 
dividing them, occupied himself almost solely with 
that thought, and trusted to their memory of the 
past for the security of the future, they were 
content to forget all that past had taught, in the 
change of which they fancied they perceived the 
dawn* They renewed their intercourse with more 
than their past frankness — ^they became the par- 
tisans of each other's opinions. Marian heard 
from Eustace the tale of all that had passed 
since they parted : — despised Sharpington, hated 
Twistleton, loved I^slie, and felt very jealous of 
Julia Clements; she asked from Eustace every 
particular he could tell of that fair lady, and 
compared her qualifications with her own; and at 
last was half-content, or rather both pleased and 
displeased, with Eustace's declaration, that, might 
he have hoped elsewhere, such an adventure would 
never have been essayed. 
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This was dangerous ground, and here they 
stopped — each often dropping off at this point into 
half an hour's musing; the subject of Marian's 
being generally that peculiarly womanly wonder- 
ingy that any man could endure for a wife a 
woman whom he did not profess entirely to love. 
Then he talked to her of the " poor players," and 
she began to have a compassionate interest for 
themselves, without abating her wonder at their 
course of life. She entered, with Eustace, into 
the humour, though not into the romance of their 
adventures. Indeed, she almost shuddered at any 
ludicrous scene which Eustace related, when she 
thought of the humiliating circumstance of his 
being one of the dramatis persona ; but then she 
thanked Heaven he was safe, and she loved him 
more than ever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Oar natures do pnrsae. 
Like lats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil, and when we drink, we die^** 

Mtaamrtfar MtOMurt, 

It is difficult, indeed, to rate the price at 
which such moments should be purchased, but 
that price must at last be paid. For days, for 
weeks, Eustace and Marian went on increasing in 
each other's regard; for days, for weeks, did 
Marchmont, overcoming by his ardour all the ob- 
stacles to his plan, appear more and more free 
from the thrall of his melancholy ; more and more 
capable, at such times as they met, of supporting 
even the conversation of Eustace. Yet, there 
were one or two relapses, springing from looks or 
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expressions, unnoted by them, that should have 
PW the loTers on their guard as to the impending 
result. More than once had Marchmont abruptly 
broken off conversation, retired to his room, and 
Jnaintained his solitude for two or three days; 
"ley perceived only what he had conquered, not 
^hat evidently remained to contend against. 

Among his inadvertent confidences to Marian, 
£ustace had mentioned his tragedy ; she knew, be- 
fore he was aware of the consequences of his dis- 
closure, that he had been studying a character in 
it when she first saw him in the park ; and, as the 
true reason for his wishing her to refrain from 
reading it, the resemblance of his personal feel- 
ings and education with his assumed one, could 
not be assigned, he was obliged, for want of a 
resource, to yield it to her very natural curiosity. 
To avow this likeness would have been to confess 
that he had indited a strange libel, for he had 
wreaked his wrath upon the character who com- 
menced with an action similar to Marchmont*s 
conduct to himself, by ascribing to him crimes of 
the blackest dye. Before she had herself perused 
it, so as to perceive the possibility of the applica- 
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tioiiy Marian had mentioned the play to her 
father ; and, as he could gratify his interest upon 
such a matter without observation or restraint, he 
made it a matter of civility and fiiendly enjoy- 
ment, at once to declare his wish to read it. 

Nor could Eustace deny this, though he trembled 
at the exposure of his own sentiments, which 
' Marchmont must, as he thought, discover; and 
still more at the imputation he might be supposed 
so to cast upon his benefactor. Yet, apology or 
disclaimer would be only courting the danger — 
he yielded, as gracefully as he could, to the re* 
quest. Day after day, however, passed, and Eus- 
tace had no other evidence that Marchmont had 
read it, than 9ome searching questions as to his 
own feelings, which Eustace answered openly. 
But the manuscript was not returned, though 
Marian wished to read it, and Eustace had de- 
clared that he possessed no other copy. As 
Marchmont knew that the play had been rejected 
in London, he had no idea that it had ever been 
represented elsewhere, or perhaps he considered 
Eustace's sojourn among the players one of the cir- 
cumstances consigned to an honourable oblivion. 
So it was, that the affairs Marchmont had under- 
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taken were, by his diligence^ brought to a con- 
clusion before the poem was restored. , 

The arrival of the post, which announced the 
completion of all his arrangements^ was the signal 
for Marchmont*s requesting Eustace's presence in ^ 
his study. It was, as he said^ upon business, and 
he even declined Marian's advances towards assist- 
ing in their conversation. 

" You know my purposes, my dear child," he 
said, as he rose to quit the room to which he 
had brought the open letter, " and you approve 
of an act which you only would have a right to 
censure; the rest is between Mr. Clairfait and 
myself." 

They seated themselves in the study, and 
Marchmont addressed his young Mend— for this 
title he. would almost himself have permitted to 
him. / 

"You will see by that letter ivhat I have 
thought proper to do, Eustace ; my only request is, 
that you will make the transaction, as between your- 
self and me, as little painful as you can to me, by 
abstaining from all objections, and, if possible, 
from all acknowledgments. I shall be quite con- 
tent to give you full credit for your thanks, should 

F % 
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you think I merit them ; but, whatever I have 
done, I do not claim them — perhaps I should but 
feel them as reproaches, and therefore spare them. 
It was a duty which I held most sacred, to place 
you in the world as advantageously as the strenu- 
ous exertions of the nearest and the kindest could 
possibly accomplish for you. In your education, 
I hoped I had succeeded ; and, believe me, not- 
withstanding all that we have agreed to forget, 1 
feel that you have been educated worthily, if not 
with worldly wisdom." 

•' But I erred — I gave you power, without the 
means of exercising it prudently ; it is but part 
of my design that I should pay for that, the most 
costly and the most valuable part of your tuition. 
It is to repair a neglect, or rather the effect of my 
own cowardice >— my morbid reluctance to hazard 
my own feelings, that I do what you will see in 
that letter. Believe me, on my honour, that I 
have no other way of satisfying myself; and 
accept what I give upon but one condition — that 
you will bold it henceforth as a trust, secured by 
your honour, to use it for your own real ad- 
vantage.'* 

So saying, He passed the letter across the table 
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to Eustace, who read it with surprise ai 
emotion : — 

" Sir, — According to your desire, the sale 
the Prendei^ast estate has been postponed, as t 
money will, hy the plan you propose, be realiz 
much sooner for the creditors than it could by t 
sale. The sum of forty thousand pounds, to 
raised upon the Corawall estate, I shall have ve 
little difficulty in procuring, if your agents are 
any loss. I have appointed this day month i 
the settlement of all the claims against Mr. Cla 
fiut, and have no doubt that we shall be fully al 
to keep our word. — I am. Sir, your very respei 
ful, humble servant, 

" Philip Plainway." 

There followed a postscript, which, at t 
moment, scarcely excited the attention of eithei 

"I am rather inclined to congratulate you 
the removal of the necessity for sale. The title 
a good one to hold by, but in one instance 
difficulty might have arisen in sale. Mr. Worm; 
a professional friend of mine, called upon me w 
a lady, in consequence of the advertisement ; I 
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as Mr. Clairfait's intentions were altered, I of 
course refused all inspection of our abstract and 
deeds, which seemed to occasion them some disap- 
pointment. I mention this, to put you on your 
guard against any adventurers' intrusion. We 
had a case, commencing in much the same way, at 
the Mansion House, last week.'^ 

In the present state of their thoughts, this post- 
script was, both to Marchmont and our hero, what 
Mr. Plainway himself would have called ** sur- 
plusage." Eustace replied only upon the former 
part of the letter. 

" And can I suffer ^* 

** Hear me out, and keep yotir part of the 
contract — ^no objections," continued Marchmont. 
" Your servants are all recalled — Prendergast Hall 
is in their possession, waiting your arrival ; and 
you have only to return there this autumn, as 
you entered it in the last, and blot the year out of 
your regrets, though not out of your reflections." 

"But the consequences to yourself — to Ma- 
rian " 

'' Have all been maturely considered and cheer- 
fully accepted by both. I do not pretend that I 
am left a rich man, but I am still far from a poor 
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one. This estate will be unenciimberedi and it 
may well suffice for me and one daughter, who 
has as little reason, perhaps, to covet the world 
even as her father. Accept it frankly. It would 
be yours by my will, and no consideration would 
tempt Marian to receive it, even as yotir gift. It 
will give me some satisfaction — much satisfaction, 
to be sure, while I live, that it is yours, that it 
affords you noble competence. Eustace^" he con- 
tinued, with great warmth, " if you were to lose 
it again, I should toil again, and sell all, to place 
it once more, as nearly as I could, free in your * 
hands. This conversation is becoming too painful 
to both for us to continue it. It must be as t 
say. 

Eustace stood confounded by the magnitude of 
the gift he was forbidden to refuse ; and, while in 
utter doubt where he should begin to collect his 
thoughts, much more the expression of them, 
Marchmont left him. The sense of gratitude was 
a painful one, from its extent. He was alone, 
and he even wept. A sincere and deep prayer 
did he make, that he might never again abuse the 
bounty of his benefactor. All had been done with 
an air of calmness and determination on March- 
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mont's part, that checked the idea of denial. He 
accepted, for he knew not how to refuse. 

Then his thought glanced on Marian, hut the 
picture it presented was terrible to him. Once 
more, all he really prized was at stak^. Could he 
ask of such a being as Marchmont one more 
sacrifice ? Was not the returned estate the 
ransom of Marian ? The gift rendered him 
powerless, and he was as powerless if he rejected 
it. He left the study with a thoughtful brow, 
a dinuned eye, and a faltering step ; he did not 
* seek Marian, for now he saw dishonour in any 
inadvertent hint of love. He retired to his own 
apartment, oppressed by the benefit and its con* 
sequences. 

Marian only heard from her father that their 
gift was accepted, and, yielding to very different 
feelings, she avoided Eustace in her turn ; for she 
dreaded the intensity of his gratitude in the 
embarrassment it would occasion her to receive it. 

It was evening before the inhabitants of " the 
Park" assembled. Eustace returned his thanks 
to them with an earnestness so serious, as to 
express rather a sad devotion than a blithe 
acceptance. Marian and Marchmont would on]y 
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read in it regret for the past. Yet his speecl)was 
very fervent, and therefore delightful to her, little 
meditating, as she did, the sacrifice which prompted 
expressions and emotions so concentrated. For 
herself, she permitted nothing to share the trans- 
port of having contributed to save the fortunes of 
him she loved ; but towards the end of their repast 
he addressed a question to Marchmont, which 
awakened her to the truth of their respective 
situations. 

"After what you have done for me, my dear 
patron," said Eustace, " if you had not forbidden 
them, I should offer you no thanks — such sacrifices 
are not paid with protestations. I accept the 
trust you have bestowed aa a trust. I will try to 
discharge it worthily — I hope, within the observa- 
tion of those who have presented it to me; and it 
becomes me therefore to regulate, according to 
your own desires, the intercourse which may assure 
you of my fulfilling the condition you impose. 

" I feel that I am too completely bounden to 
you to have a voice in the arrangement. I should 
wish that you should constantly know all cc" 
ceming me, but I know well that you have mc 
(haa a right to exact that it should be so as bi 
T 3 
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to satisfy yourselves, without my unwelcome in- 
trusion. I should desire, if I might, that you 
could always witness and influence my conduct ; 
'but I feel that it would be ungrateful to ask 
anything. 

^'Even as to my stay here I do not know 
whether I shall best comply with your desires by 
remaining, or by releasing you from an inmate 
whose society I once thought unwelcome." 

" I can rely, I trust— I am sure, upon your own 
sense of regard to us,*' replied Marchmont, un- 
willing to be called on positively to dismiss his 
guest. 

But Eustace went on : 

** I feel that I have no right to trust to con- 
jectures. I would give the world that my fate 
were every way linked with that of my only 
friends, though I must yield that wish if they 
unhappily forbid the indulgence of it.*' 

Marian looked at Marchmont for his reply as 
fixedly as Eustace. 

^'You are frank with me,*' Marchmont an- 
swered ; *' and perhaps it is even the easiest way 
to meet you with perfect frankness. The one 
concealed motive in our intercourse is in what I 
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am now to declare to you as fearfully my master 
as it has been in other actions of my life^ perhaps 
even more so. Look upon me^ then, as I am, the 
slave of a circumstance-r-one, respecting which I 
know you have the generosity to forego all inquiry, 
even by a fhought ; and I believe,"— he glanced 
at Marian, and Eustace's eye followed his, — "I 
am sure — that it is well for you that you should 
do so. I shall be glad Constantly to hear of your 
welfare: I shall take my own means of doing so; 
I will not conceal them &om you. I shall be glad 
even of such intelligence from yourself. I shall 
prize very dearly whatever kindness you may so 
express to me— -it will be the consolation of my 
latter years ; but by this our intercourse must be 
bounded. 

*' I could indulge even in much affection for you 
— I could find much to esteem and to cherish in 
your manners, in your singleness of heart ; but I 
must not add this to the disappointments of my 
existence. I must not accept a friendship, of 
which I am certain, sooner or later, to be robbed. 
You and yours, and I and mine, may dwell apart 
— ^we in the calmness of resignation, you in the 
brighter sunshine of enjoyment. You have given 
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me an opportunity I might not have had force to 
seize for myself, and I thank you for it. BeKeve 
me, in spite of the effort it costs me to say so, it 
will be best for all that you should riot delay to 
bid us farewell." 

« Eustace sate as one chained to his seat, without 
daring to lift his eyes. 

" When you may wish to see me I shall be at 
your service," said Marchmont at length, rising. 
" God bless you, Eustace ! " and he left the room. 

Eustace followed him with his looks, and then 
fearfully- tunied them to Marian. Pride, love, 
and sorrow were struggling in her face, and the 
effort to control them moved it convulsively. 

" Do you leave us so soon, Eustace ? " she asked 
at last, in a tone of which the sorrow was reproach, 
though she strove to hide her agitation in indif- 
ference. 

" Ah, Marian ! " he cried, '* that you could read 
my heart — ^all, all my heart; you would know 
then whether it were what you must think it. I 
would die rather than you should suffer any 
wrong ; perhaps, perhaps I may have heedlessly 
inflicted upon you the worst. I look round in 
vain for a sacrifice to make to such friends, much 
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more than friends, that would set all at rest. I 
seem to live only to be at once the object of all 
their charity, and to pay it with every varying 
means of ingratitude. How can I at once do 
right to your father and to yourself? how, without 
yielding your peace, perhaps, avert a doom which 
some awful boding whispers to me must be more 
than the creature of a diseased fancy ? He has 
been so kind, so utterly confiding; and — and 
you " 

He stopped. Marian thought long. She hid 
her face with her hands for a while, and then, in 
a low tone she dared not trust with fulness, lest it 
should break into sobs, in the whisper of half- 
stifled breath, she spoke : 

"There is no other way; and there needs but 
one sacrifice. You, Eustace, you would have 
been happy, always happy, if you had never beheld 
me. My father would have been at peace had I 
not existed. I am the real bane to all: it shall 
be removed." 

" Marian ! " interrupted he, alarmed at her 
feverish quickness. 

" Do not fear me — I know well my duties," she 
replied. " I have too little of this world, to hazard 
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the next. I will not have my heart wtung to 
impious discontent if I can help it." 

Again she paused, and he would have spoken, 
but she waved her hand for him to be silent, and, 
when she could, she resumed. She tried to smile, 
but it was the smile which we might catch in a 
dream of a beautiful yet fearful phantom : 

" Eustace, we must fulfil an appointed task. I 
do not blame— oh no! — indeed, I cannot blame 
you, or my father. Go; but take leave of me 
before you go. Do not be afraid of distressing 
me. You shall see that I can conquer suffering, 
though I own to you that I do suffer. Good 
night." 

They parted. 

It was late before Eustace retired to his apart- 
ment, for, after hours of uncontrolled pain, any 
affectation of amusement seemed preferable to ^t 
once encountering the long, sleepless night. He 
could not read, but a book lay open before him. 
He tried to enter upon plans of foreign travel : he 
consulted maps, but the past had inspired him 
with a superstitious caution of the world. The 
project of a tour through the most interesting 
scenes would assume in his mind only the shape 
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of a weary pilgrimage — ^a hopeless banishment.. 
When, out of consideration for others, he retiredf 
he took books and writing materials with him to * 
his chamber, and sat down as if to write ; but 
all that he could do was to waste his spirits in a! 
fierce struggle : he would have suffered less pain 
in giving them free vent. 

He had just sunk in his chair into a restless 
doze, when a shrill and piercing shriek resounded 
through the house, as from one in the l^st agony 
of terror^ He who has been awakened by the 
knocking which is to arouse him from the danger 
of fire, starts, wonders at his supposed illusion, 
remembers the noise, and, before it is repeated, 
recognises, in its sudden eagerness, the cause. 
His sense of the danger was scarcely less distinct . 
— ^it was even more terrible. He rushed to the 
landing-place ; there he saw Marian and her usual 
servant. The former was in a morning dishabille, 
so neatly arranged as to bear no mark of hurry or 
distraction, though her hair . hung in large loose 
masses on her shoulders. The other, barefooted, 
and covered only with a wrapping gown, stood 
trembling before her. 

As Marian's manner was composed, and he saw 
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no tokeli of danger, Eustace checked himself, and 
remained at his door. At the instant Marchmont 
came from his chamber : 

" What scream was that ? *' asked he, hastily. 
" You are safe, Marian ? " 

"Oh yes, dear father, all is well now. She 
will obey me — we shall be ready in an instant. 
Come with me, Ruth : I am not angry with you 



— come." 



So saying, she returned hurriedly to her room. 

** "What does this mean?" asked Marchmont, 
impatiently. " Miss Marchmont is ill ! " 

" I am afraid so, sir," answered the servant ; 
and Marchmont immediately went into the room. 
But Ruth was by no means disposed to follow. 

"Oh, Mr. Clairfait," she said, "I have been 
terrified as I never was before in my life. I was 
frightened, and screamed with all my might; and 
now I wish I had not, for it is only fever, poor 
thing! she 's delirious — quite deliiious." 

By this time several of the servants had gathered 
round them. Eustace dismissed all but a groom, 
whom he instantly despatched on horseback for 
medical aid, and a female whom Ruth chose as her 
companion in watching by the bedside of her 
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mistress. The two females entered her. apart- 
ment, and Eustace remained watching in. the 
gallery ; he needed no excuse to himself for being 
there — to others he was awaiting the arrival of the 
physician. 

For a weary, anxious hour he paced, when the 
sound of horses in the avenue announced that 
welcome aid. Eustace, as briefly as he could, 
explained the case, and conducted Dr. Collins to 
the chamber. The horses were still kept saddled, 
to bear his orders for medicines; and the doctor, 
with more zeal than attention to professional 
etiquette, took the first method of allaying the 
fever, by the use of the lancet, which, with good 
foresight, he had brought with him. After another 
considerable lapse, the physician entered with 
Marchmont : 

" She is apparently more composed just now — 
she sleeps, at all events," said he ; " but the mind 
must be relieved;" — and he looked at Eustace 
with an expression of sympathy, which proved 
what a word or two from Marian, and his own 
professional shrewdness, had declared to him. 

Eustace offered to withdraw, but Dr. Collins 
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beckoned him to remain^ and Marclimont^ ex- 
hausted as he was^ did not resist the command. 

"Young gentleman," said he, "we medical 
men are often called in to witness ailments with 
which the heart has as much, or more to do than 
all the rest of the body. If you are the cause of 
any part of this sickness, take my word for it, it 
will be best for your conscience hereafter to lose 
no time in doing your share towards removing it.'* 

Marchmont was about to interrupt. 

" I have said all I mean to say, sir,*' continued 
the doctor. "I know that the cobbler should 
not go beyond his last; but it is of no use for him 
to hammer, if other folks cut the leather to shreds. 
I hope I have only spared yours and Miss March- 
months delicacy the personal pain of a needful 
disclosure. I shall do all I can, believe me, very 
earnestly ; the rest, gentlemen, is your affidr.** 

So saying, and without more than a compli- 
mentary reply. Dr. Collins departed. Marchmont 
spoke to Eustace. 

" I know not what is to be done — ^you will not 
leave us yet ? not till Marian — Heaven forgive 
me if I am wrong ! — but I will give her hope. 
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Eustace, I do not know what I may have to ask of 
you — I must think." 

" Ask of me all that I can give, for Marian and 
for yx)u," was Eustace*s reply ; " save her, and do 
with me as you please — do not pause upon con- 
ditions or chances — all I am is hers. I love her 
to the death— do all you choose with me, for me." 

Marchmont offered his hand to Eustace, and 
then, looking in his face, shuddered, and withdrew 
it ; he then seemed to make a strong effort, and 
entered his apartment. Eustace heard him say, as 
he quitted him, " She must Uve ! *' and that seemed 
to decree his life too. Quite spent, he went to 
his chamber. 

The next morning, as soon as he awoke — ^which 
was not early, for he had scarcely closed his eyes 
before the dawn — ^he inquired of Marian, and 
he heard that she had spoken calmly with her 
father, and was better. In the course of a day or 
two, he was not forbidden to see her himself— and 
she smiled on him now, faintly indeed, as far as 
sickness can make love's looks faint, but with the 
sweetness of unforced tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Mischief ! thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt." 

Jtdius C<Esar, 

There was one who could not be expected to 
look upon the arrival of Eustace with complacency. 
Slingsby had not ceased to boast, in the narrow 
circle which made up his world, of the influence 
he possessed at the Park — of the certainty of his 
gaining its heiress. To lose her, was to lose 
much more — the character for skill, determina- 
tion, enterprise, and success, which enabled him 
to overbear his neighbours, and reign the undis- 
puted king of the community. He had made it 
his point, and avowed it — ^he had fought for it — 
and he had watched for it, for ten or eleven 
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months, with the patience of a bloodhound. 
Marchmont's servants were all of long standing 
in his household, attached to him, and exercised 
in prudence, if not selected for it — but Eustace's 
stay at the hall was no secret j and from Barnaby 
Jinks — now the amateur hero of the Sheneham 
theatre, taking his' share of the profits, because 
they continued tolerably good, and supplied from 
the Park, as the deputy of Eustace — intelligence 
might be had, in the French eepse, " at discretion." 
All the earlier part, therefore, of this history, 
which came within the cognizance of that worthy, 
— from the conversation at the ale-house, on the 
night of Eustace's arrival at Frendergast Hall, 
down to his reception at the Park — was as fully 
laid open for SUngshy's inspection as he could 
desire. He knew too, more than all— for he had 
treasured it from the moment it escaped the lips 
of Marchmont — that there was a secret ; and in 
his estimation, who aimed alvrays at the truth 
through the weakest parts of humanity, conceal- 
ment was at the least the result of shame. He - 
had another authority upon the point, which b" 
wished to understand. It was Eustace's traged; 
It had not been repeated by the company ; an 
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only some of the parts, written out, and wanting 
of course the principal one, were in their pos- 
session ; but he affected a literary curiosity as to 
these— and having gained possession of them, 
spelled them over with no trifling scrutiny. 

He had heard of this play from a Mend, who 
had witnessed it at Sheneham; and who, when 
the strange story of Eustace's being found ^' among 
the players'* was repeated at the neighbouring 
tables, had detailed the plot with so much accu- 
racy as to strike Slingsby by its resemblance to 
real circumstances ; and had awakened his desire 
for a further acquaintance with it. He suddenly 
affected great patronage of the " poor devils that 
Mr. Clairfait had chosen to associate with; and 
whom, if he had acted as a gentleman^ he would 
have got-decently out of the neigbourhood as fast 
as possible." He even, on one occasion, asked 
them to his house; and having, in the warmth of 
his hospitality, invited some of his younger neigh- 
bours, who, in their own phrase, " loved a spree," 
to meet them, he made them as drunk as he 
could, for the entertainment of his other guests, 
and then sent them home, " all but one," in a cart 
to Sheneham. 
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The one whom he selected for further con- 
ference, strange to say, was our old acquaintance. 
Pottle. It might be that he prized the hardness 
of his head ; for Slingsby found the assumption 
of jollity so much less a waste of spirits than 
the reality, that he never suffered himself to be 
much warmed with wine — and he admired the 
quality in others. Pottle, especially with the 
diet which his profits at Sheneham afforded, 
approved himself to be a seasoned cask. To do 
honour to the squire's invitation, he had ab- 
stained from his usual indulgences on that day — 
so he was in fine condition for the nightly revel. 

Slingsby bestowed his wine freely upon this 
distinguished compotator, after his other guests 
were effectually "sewed up" and sent home; 
and, to tell the truth, he did not lay it out un- 
wisely. He was about to encounter the expense 
of sending, or perhaps going to Prendergast, and 
even to Cornwall, that he might verify certain 
particulars, of which Bamaby had, especially as 
to the rumours detailed at the ale-house, given 
him but an indistinct and garbled account. 
Besides, though he did not build facts upon 
works of imagination, he drew his own inferences 
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from Eustace's feelings, in what he could put 
together of the tragedy. But Pottle's conversa- 
tion stopped him. That worthy actor " had," as 
the phrase is, " no h%rm m him : " to take another 
proverb, " he was nobody's enemy but his own." 
To be sure, when a man does spend all his enmity 
upon himself, he generally makes it effectual. 

Pottle had, as we have said, been a great tra- 
veller : by his conversation, he must, as Slingsby 
imagined, have been, many years ago, upon the 
very spot of Marchmont's residence in Cornwall. 
This looked interesting. He did not push the 
subject during the remainder of the general con- 
versation, and he by no means soaked the actor 
unfairly with the wine ; he wished that he should 
speak freely, but intelligibly — ^but, when the rest 
had departed, the chat was resumed. Then, 
Pottle, whose only possible motive for not getting 
as drunk as the rest, was, that he had not yet 
had liquor enough to do it, received with great 
avidity his extra quantum ; and, while his com- 
panions were boasting of the honour that had 
been paid them, by asking them to meet such a 
party, as they rode in the cart home, Pottle 
enjoyed, in his own mind, the more enviable 
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distinction of a tSte-h-tSte bottle with the host. .He 
had the faculty, long exercised professionally, of 
being able to talk almost mechanically some time 
after a perfect consciousness had departed-r-so 
that he went on, and Slingsby listened till the 
theme was fairly ended. That done, the host 
took his candle, and a bed was found for the 
guests 

Slingsby remembered perfectly well, the next 
morning, every word that had been said, while he 
found to his delight that Pottle was perfectly 
unconscious of the tale he had been telling him. 
His plan was decided — ^but he wanted a cat's paw. 
It was his method to leave things alone, himself, 
but by no means to spare the interference of 
others, With great diligence, and the help of 
every bopk and every private resource that he 
cpuld obtain, he began an investigation, which 
Eustace had never been curious enough to enter 
upon — the history of the Clairfait family— and 
especially of Eustace's collateral relations. 

He was unsparing in exertion, and in the 
means of commanding the exertions of others ; he 
was himself quick and ingenious ; and he paid for 
such qualities well. He soon heard of a gentle- 

VOL. 111. 6 
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man, bearing the name of Clairfait— who had 
spent much of his life in the Austrian service — 
and who, he saw by the newspapers, had lately 
arrived in London ; and, without pause, he 
thought it worth his while to repair to the metro- 
polis, and cultivate his acquaintance. He had 
been described in the epitome of his warlike 
deeds, as of a Cornish family ; and Slingsby did 
not err in believing him to belong to Eustace's. 

While all that malice, disappointed avarice, am- 
bition, and desire could devise, was thus put in 
motion without, those who were within the circle 
of the Park House were becoming more cheerful at 
the approaching convalescence of Marian. But 
the tenure of her health had been clearly shewn to 
her father. To tamper with it again was beyond 
his daring. Eustace was left not only at liberty 
to see her whenever she could receive him, but 
the words which had first given het hope, had 
since been confirmed by the unguarded expres- 
sions of Marchmont. She had recalled them to 
him, as doubting whether they were true, or a 
cheat of the deliritun ; and he dared not swerve 
from what he had then spoken. 

" No evil can happen worse than your death by 
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the despair which has threatened it. I will leave 

all, — ^it is for you and for him I have thought." 

Many days did Marchmont give to meditation 

— ^perhaps to prayer. At length, his resolves well 1 

considered, his nerves as well braced to the effort as 1 

his enfeebled constitution would permit, and, above I 

all, self devoted in his purposes, he entered upon 

the subject with Eustace. He took advantage of 

an evening when Eustace was seated thoughtfully 

idling in the twilight — while the fitful blaze of 

i 
the fire, just becoming welcome in the chilly close 1 

of the day, promised light enough for conversa- ! 

tion, and left him the liberty he so often had 
sought — ^to speak while his countenance could not i 

be observed. After desiring the servant neither 
to bring lights nor to suffer them to be inter- 
rupted till he was summoned, he placed himself * 
opposite to Eustace. 

" What we have to consider requires both our * 

time and our unmingled attention," said he : ^' it 
is time that we should speak of Marian, — it is 
just to you — ^it is needful for her." 

Eustace trembled with emotion; he could only 
say, " Heaven send that your determination may 
be a happy one for all, sir ! " 

G 2 
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* "Amen!" answered Marchmont^ very ear- 
nestly, '* for it may be that we are about to put 
ourselves into the hands of fortune, and we shall 
need a Providence to control it. But I came, if 
•possible, to secure peace; I will not, beyond the 
bodings of my own heart, anticipate danger. My 
feelings you know are weak ones — wayward; 
perhaps they are somewhat as we witnessed poor 
Marian's the other night. — In part, I know they 
are, and yet I cannot conquer them. I have 
brooded till the true and the false are alike, and 
yet the truth is wretched enough," 

" You were to speak of peace, sir," interrupted 
Eustace ; " let me hope that if there be delusion, 
you have conquered it; that all is happily changed 
with us — that all our troubles have been but 
visions." 

" No ! " exclaimed Marchmont, '* you must not 
believe that. We are as we always have been, — 
nothing is changed. What I have said to you, I 
now repeat : it may be that the union of your 
hand with Marian's might entail upon you both 
terrible thoughts — thoughts from which you 
could never escape." 

" There would be no sin in our union ?" falter* 
ingiy asked Eustace, 
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" No," replied Marchmont, " or she should 
have died, and I woitld have laid myself beside 
her. But sin is not all that can destroy our 
peace." 

" I fear no other calamity ! " exclaimed Eus- 
tace, joyfully: "clear in conscience, and possessing 
her, I dread nothing else — I would unshrinkingly 
risk all else." 

" "While she is all the world to you, you will 
perhaps eaaly despise every consideration beyond 
the fireside of your own home. Scorn or slandet 
could not toudi you. But it is more to have a 
concealment within that very home — that there 
should be a question that you may not ask of the 
father of her you love. Think you that you 
could promise for that fixed control over your 
curiosity, that you should never wish to ask it? " 

"Yes: you have said to me that it is one, 
which not asking, I incur no guilt— no involun- 
tary guilt ? " 

" I have," 

" Then I can promise," replied Eustace. 

"You speak as if your sacrifices would end 
here," continued Marchmont, — "they are ^fltjJftTTrt 
begun. There are other matters in which yo''^^'--'' 
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must as blindly, as implicitly, follow the course I 
shall lay down." 

" Name them all fearlessly, sir/' said Eustace ; 
" they can have no weight against Marian's happi- 
ness." 

" She must share them with yoii." 

** And in that again I only put my own will at 
her disposal," replied her lover. 

"You must be content to abandon the name 
you bear, never again to assume it." 

" A nothing ! " exclaimed Eustace. 

" Ay, but it must be a forgotten thing to you, 
and to your race." 

" Go on, sir, as if you had asked nothing yet." 

" Mine must be equally forgotten by you, and 
we must both — ^all — ^leave our native country, even 
without the hope of return, for ourselves or those 
who succeed us : we must go to find new hopes in 
a foreign land — to make the past oblivion, which 
we shall always refuse to pierce : can you promise 
this ? To listen to no news of it, or of its people 
— to shut your ears and thoughts against all that 
relates to it?" 

Eustace paused, not as in doubt of his own will, 
but to consider fully the proposition, and the pos- 
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sibility of his undertaking the obligation; and he 
then answered, calmly and solemnly : 

"Yes." 

" Our abode is to be at my choice/' continued 
Marchmont, " during my life — ^at the conscien- 
tious choice of your own seclusion after my 
death." 

" Yes," again replied Eustace. 

" Two things more. I am — and it is the only 
stipubtion I make for myself — ^to live near my 
daughter, but to see none but her — ^not even her 
children, if my choice be otherwise; lastly, that 
should a breath ruffle the calm peace I pray for 
you, in aught that can concern me and my 
relations towards you, that to me you at once 
make appeal, leaving me the sole judge of your 
actions and my own." 

Though this condition involved no ordinary 
obligation, Eustace reperused it in his mind, and 
having weighed it, assented once more. MarcL- 
mont then drew from his pocket the play. 

" It is much, that you should trust all this to 
one whom you could depict as you have drawn me 
here," said he: ^'a cold, a cruel, a remorseless 
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villainy sdfishly scorning all the rights of nature 
and of kindred.'* 

" You could not believe that it is you whom I 
havepourtrayed!*' said Eustace; ''for the passions 
which prompt one character, I own I have drawn 
upon myself: the play b^ins mth the memory of 
scenes which dwelt deeply in my heart — the rest 
is fiction, the foUy of fiction.** 

" It is," said Marchmont; ''yet it has soothed 
me. t have read it, and I have said to my own 
conscience, 'I am not that man.* You do not 
believe that I am ? '* 

" No, indeed — ^no, by the most sacred truth ! '* 
replied Eustace. " This libel should no longer 
disgrace its author, if it can be presumed in any 
way to resemble one whom I revere.** 

He tore the pages from the manuscript, and the 
light shewed satisfaction in Marchmont*s face, as 
one by one he burned them. 

** And now,** said Marchmont, " my task 
begins. The houses of our ancestors must pass 
into other hands ; we must have nothing to 
continue our ties with England. In some remote 
domain we may perhaps escape the hearing of it 
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^— I '11 hope that yet. When this is completed, 
Eustace, I shall indeed have given you all. To- 
inorrow you may repeat the conditions to Marian ; 
and if she and you then confirm them, she is 
yours." 

With that he instantly rose, and, by a wafture 
of hishand, forbade any expression of gratitude; 
and Eustace on the instant felt the pain which 
might be imposed by one of the conditions — that 
he might not eyeh declare his joys to the bestower 
of them. 

Yet .with him all was soon lost in transport. 
He hoped that the delusion which Marchmont had 
to a certain degree confessed, was indeed the only 
cause of his long-indulged aversion, and the course 
of action which appeared to spring from it. Before 
the kindly influence of an increased circle of afiec- 
tions, he flattered himself that his misanthropy 
would eventually melt and be forgotten. tStill he 
carefully recapitulated to himself all that he had 
undertaken, that, at the worst, he might be pre- 
pared scrupulously to perform each condition ; 
and though he found included in his sacrifice the 
most hopeless banishment that it appeared to him 
human ingenuity could devise, he would only see 

o 3 
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that he was to bear with him that being for whom 
alone he prized all other things, and he revelled 
in the idea of shewing her how entirely every 
sacrifice for her sake became but a new delight to 
him. The next day he was to meet her, and the 
next day he was authorized to speak to her of his 
love ! what other idea could employ him beyond 
the careless glance of a moment ? 

And yet he had promised that which, if his life 
were so to be passed, Marchmont had well foreseen 
would make that life a constant care — a strange 
and wearying struggle — nothing to tell of, yet 
much to be borne — excluding, by the very condi- 
tions, almost all that can give earnestness to the 
ambition, which must form part of every thinking 
man's life ; whether the sphere of its exercise be 
his own closet or an imperial senate, and its object 
the honest approval of the few we call friends, or 
the applauses of that rare gratitude, the praises of 
a thankful people. But Eustace was too young, 
too single-hearted, too enamoured, too compas- 
sionate to tlie affection he had inspired, too 
glorying in it, to heed obstacles, except as proofs 
of his devotedness. 

Thus, then, the first hour of his interview with 
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Marian was passed, before he could remember the 
plans that were to be fibe means of uniting them. 
That hour was but one fervour of unmingled bliss. 
Her knelt at her feet,, he gaze4 upon her face^ he 
pressed her hand, he wiped the tears from her 
cheek, he loved and was beloved — they were each 
other's ! And then, though Marian could see and 
admire all the disinterestedness of her lover, in 
yielding the ties he was abandoning, when they 
were pressed upon herself as sacrifices she had 
equally to submit to, she only wondered that she 
had considered them difficulties, and yet turned 
again to delight in the devotion of him who vi^ould 
overcome them for her sake. 

From that time, though Marian could not 
instantly conquer the weakness her fever had 
left, its languor was gone ; and while Marchmont, 
sternly preparing for the exact execution of the 
scheme he had laid down, and reducing it to 
practice as soon as their eager acceptance of it 
was announced to him, gave himself up to the 
toilsome dispatch of business, Eustace and she 
wandered unchecked over the beautiful scenery 
which surrounded their dwelling; renewed all their 
long^neglected plans of study, yet too flutteringly 
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' h^ppy to engage for more than a few minutes in 
one of them; enjoyed sometimes conversations that 
seemed inexhaustible, and sometimes musings to- 
gether that seemed to proceed from yet richer 
stores; knew of all that existed, little more 
than that they were happy — wished but one 
charity to that little they beheld beside them- 
selves; for so is love selfish and benevolent at 
once. 

It was agreed that the marriage should take 
place just before their departure for the continent, 
and it seemed to be the only anxiety of all parties 
to hasten this work; but, to prevent the necessity 
of any further correspondence with England, it 
was necessary that every arrangement should be 
complete. 

Tedious as are all such matters in themselves, 
and tenfold more so to those who await them with 
the feelings of Eustace and Marian, yet some way 
had already been made in the preliminaries, when 
SUngsby returned from his journey. A letter 
from an attorney whom he had despatched into 
Cornwall reached him at the same time; and, 
hearing that the marriage might be speedily urged 
forward, he considered that the moment had now 
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anriyed, not for him to move, but to let things 
take their course. One avowed step he must 
take ; but even upon that he was prepared to put 
the construction of preventing events rather than 
of precipitating thenu 

His note to Marchmont was clear in its tone, 
and peremptoiy by the force of its subject* It 
told him that ''he had been in London; that 
he had accidentally met vnth a relation of Mr. 
Eustace Clairfait's, to whom he had mentioned 
the rumour of a nearer alliance of that young 
gentleman with the family of his guardian ; 
that this relation, a general in the Austrian 
service, had expressed his intention to visit 
Derbyshire, but that there were tales of past 
occurrences whispered at the very threshold of 
Mr. Marchmont's house, which it might be danger- 
ous to suffer to reach that officer's ears. If Mr. 
Marchmont would allow him, he would wait on 
him, and communicate what might prevent un. 
welcome consequences**' 

Marchmont saw, or believed he saw, his situa- 
tion. He had been for years the victim of his 
own thoughts, but he was not therefore a coward. 
Many who had suffered what he had been fated 
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to endure^ would have sunk into madness or laid 
do¥m existence. 

An active imagination often presents to brave 
men terrors at which the merely obtuse would 
cower ; but it is its privilege often to have pre- 
sented the event in shapes which the truth cannot 
exceed or perhaps realize. The events which had 
lately happened had worn out Marchmont*s fears. 
He had viewed even the death of his daughter as 
a probable thing; for himself, he began to doubt 
the utiUty of a longer struggle for any stake. 
Yet he knew that he had still hopes and fears to 
undergo; and when he thought of those linked 
with him, he expected impatiently the certainty, 
whatever it might be. 

He wrote, with more than his usual composure, 
that he should expect Mr. Slingsby ; and, having 
engaged Marian and Eustace in an excursion of 
some distance, prepared himself to receive his 
unwelcome visitor. 

Their interview was brief. 

*' Are you prepared, sir,*' asked Marchmont, as 
soon as the coldest salutations had been ex- 
changed, '* to place before me clearly the matter 
you have hinted at in your letter ? " 
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"As clearly as I know it myself," replied 
Slingsby. "You will remember the admission 
you made to me, some time since, of a secret ? "^ 
Admission ! " echoed Marchmont, indignantly. 
I remember that you appeared to welcome what 
struck you as an unguarded confidence, and, if I 
remember rightly, to engraft a threat upon it— 
what do you intend^ sir ? " 

"To prevent harm to you and yours, if you 
will permit me," replied Slingsby ; " although the 
tone you now take is hardly the one which might 
merit such an endeavour : but I come as a friend ; 
and I know eilough, if rumour I cannot disbelieve 
be true, to make great allowances for one situated 
as you are." 

" I thank you, sir," said Marchmont, coldly. 
" I am prepared to hear what you have to say." 

" Greneral Clairfait — ^for that is his Cnglish 
name ; he is a Baron of the Empire — is coming 
into this neighbourhood* He comes to congratu- 
late his relation on his marriage; and to my 
certain knowledge there are those here who can 
tell him a story which must induce him to in- 
terfere in a very different spirit from that of 
congratulation." 
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^^ And those persons, sir, may I know who they 
are ? ** asked Marchmont, though the struggle to 
keep his indignation within the bounds of pru- 
dence, and a full sense of the contest he was 
engaged in, prevented his asking the question as 
cahnly as he wished. 

''I became the confidant of this affair by a 
means, the full disclosure of which would involve 
a breach of hospitality ; the man who related it 
was my guest — and had drunk more than left him 
master of himself. What has happened once, 
may happen again. He may find General Clair- 
fait. He has motives for doing so." 

" And what, sir, is the disclosure he is to make ? " 
Marchmont forced himself to ask. 

" I think a sentence will explain that to you — 
it is needless to pain you with a recapitulation : he 
was in Cornwall, seventeen or eighteen years ago." 

" Tell me all, sir ! *' said Marchmont, loudly, 
yet with an exhaustion of breath — for listening 
had expended it. "You seek in vain to play 
uJ)on me,** he continued, after a moment — "let 
me know what I have to fear.'* 

" If these hints do not tell all to you, you have 
nothing to fear," replied Slingsby. " If you do 
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not perfectly undentand them — and see by them 
what must be done — I have to ask pardon, for 
having intruded upon you an impertinent — even 
an uninteresting conyersation.** 

Marchmont looked at him with a passion of 
mingled anger and disdain: 

" If you think that you are moving the fibres 
of my heart, as you would the strings of a pup* 
pet — ^who, sir, has given you this privilege ? Is 
it a safe sport, think you, to make toys of them 1 '* 
With that, he darted upon Slingsby a look so 
fierce— that the latter quailed under it. It was 
the set wrath of a madman — ^full of purpose, and 
reckless of consequence. *^ No ! no ! not that ! *' 
exchdmed Marchmont — as he recollected himself 
by the fear in Slingsby's attitude and countenance. 
*' You have nothing to dread from me — ^nothing 
— ^for the world ! for my own life ! " 

Slingsby resumed his courage, for he saw 
that Marchmont had an inward motive for res- 
training himself, much stronger than any personal 
dread of encounter ; he imagined that it must be 
a prudential reckoning of his own interests. He 
affected to withdraw; but he was surprised to 
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find that his retiring was unopposed — almost 
unnoticed. It became his cue to linger. 

'^ Why should we separate in this manner ? '* he 
askedj at last. '^You must be conscious that 
we are neces^iury to one another ; you cannot hide 
from me — ^nor is it needful you should — that you 
are deeply interested in what I have said : why 
should you not accept services which I am ready 
to proffer ? " 

" What is their price 1 *' asked Marchmont* 

" If you had asked that candidly, instead of 
tauntingly, you should have had a candid answer,*' 
said Slingsby ; '^ yet, as it is, perhaps it will be 
best for both that I should be explicit. You 
must know that the marriage of Marian March* 
mont with Eustace Clairfait ought not to take 
place. Ask your own conscience.*' 

'* My conscience answers, that it should," re- 
plied Marchmont : ''but what if it could not ? " 

'' I am willing — I am able to stand between 
you and all that you have shrunk from. I 
possess coolness, unflinching nerve — you are 
weakened by long melancholy. Join my interests 
with yours, by firmly giving me Marian's hand. 
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and trust to me for such efforts as shall enable 
you to walk cheerfully and siniHngly among your 
fellow-beings abroad, and to sit peacefully and 
fearlessly at home." 

" The ^ answer I have once given you, I see no 
reason to alter. Marian loves Eustace ; she can 
entertain no such regard for you. My fortunes 
have oppressed her enough already — she shall be 
no longer their victim." 

" Can you avoid that ? " asked Slingsby. 

" Am I to understand another threat ? " 

"No, but I am her lover: when once I have 
determined on any prize, I do not usually give it 
up till I see it in another's hand. If she has no 
regard for me, she has some for you ; and a few 
words might cure her of her distaste — ^her indif- 
ference to me." 

** Approach her at your peril, sir," replied 
Marchmont. " I have not forfeited the right to 
protect my child, and I would guard her from you 
as from a serpent. Do you think that I will 
traffic with her life ? — Leave me, sir. What you 
have learned, or fancy you have learned, it is not 
for me to inquire. I knew from the first what 
you aimed at, whatever I might expect of your 
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means of enforcing your demand. I was prepared . 
to meet you, and to tell you that Marian, whatever 
may be the consequences even to herself, shall 
keep her heart and her person inviolate from one 
who would win both only through her father's 
fears." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Blanch, ** Now shall I see thy love, — ^what motive may 

Be 8trong«r with thee than the name of wife? " 

Constance, " That which npholdeth him, that thee upholds, — 

His honour.*' 

King John, 

Marchmont was brave enough, upon Slingsby's 
departure, not to suffer himself to relapse into inac- 
tive thought. He did not wish to see Marian or 
Eustace on their return : he considered what sacri- 
fices he could best make to expedite all that remained 
to be done before their departure. He even deter- 
mined upon a bolder step ; the money which was 
to pay Eustace's debts, had been accumulating in 
his hands from the various investments &om which 
he had withdrawn it. Relying upon the obedience 
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which had been promised to his directions as to 
the choice of abode and the means of reaching it, 
he now placed this in Eustace's hands. It wa^ 
arranged that the nuptials should take place in 
the course of three days, and that the bride and 
bridegroom should start by packet from Liverpool 
for New York, thence to depart to whatever 
quarter of the world they might select for their 
future residence, on their meeting in that city. 
From that moment, the name of Clairfait was 
to be forgotten, and all the conditions which had 
been agreed to were to be honourably binding 
upon Eustace and his bride. This was proposed 
and urged by Marchmont with an alacrity so un- 
usual, that the lovers, viewing it through their 
wishes, saw in it the symptoms of a returning 
health of mind ; and so completely did March- 
mont appear to them, in the few and short inter- 
views he would permit, to be occupied with 
business, and more than ever capable of directing 
it, that they entertained no mistrust of the real 
motives of his urgent zeal. 

Nothing had been heard of Slingsby, and the 
eve of the wedding-day had arrived, when Eus* 
tace received a note, signed by General Clairfait, 
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apprising him of his presence in the neighbour- 
hood^ and his desire to become known to a rela- 
tion, almost the only one left to him in the world, 
at a period which he heard was of peculiar interest. 
The letter was perfectly frank, — Eustace's natnre 
could not be suspicious of its writer. No word of 
Slingsby's conference with Marchmont had been 
hinted to him. Yet he reflected that the condi- 
tion of his marriage was the dissolution of every 
such tie — the abandonment of the name they 
bore in common : he felt more pain than he could 
have expected from such a sacrifice, — for the ties 
of relationship are fondly envied by those who 
have not enjoyed them ; but it was the first proof 
of his obedience — the first purchase of his love : 
he determined to avoid the interview. 

Evasion was foreign to his spirit, as to his 
habits, yet he had some difficulty to avoid having 
recourse to it. He determined upon silence. All 
the arrangements were made for the marriage the 
next morning, to take place by special license in 
a private chapel ; and, the ceremony concluded — 
and known, as the parties expected, to but one or 
two — they were to start at once, under their new 
name, for Liverpool. Marchmont was too con- 
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stantly employed to be consulted by his young 
friend, and Eustace was on the point of giving 
such orders as should prevent all interruption, — 
but his precaution was rendered useless. General 
Clairfait entered the house. The note, entrusted 
to the diligence of a servant at an inn, had already 
remained so long without reply, that thq General 
considered himself authorized to make personal 
inquiries; and he was shewn into the room in 
which Eustace was seated, at the moment the 
other had rung the bell to direct that he should 
be denied. 

This visitor was a tall, spare man of fifty-five ; 
erect, stem, and soldierly in his deportment. 
Among his friends, he had the enviable reputation 
of being punctilious in himself, though with no 
ungentlemanly proneness to take offence from the 
actions of others. He had lived the life of a 
studious, frugal, and enterprising officer; his 
notions of duty were clear and unswerving; his 
life, according to the exigencies of honour, and 
of the service he had been engaged in, might be 
pronounced faultless* In most things else, he 
was cold and mechanical, — ^iu these, zealous and 
eager. 
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Eustace did not receive him without embar- 
rassment, which the General attributed solely to 
youthful feelings not sufficiently disciplined : he 
surveyed his cousin with the eye of a martinet, 
and as a piece of human mechanism he was satis- 
fied with him. He shook him by the hand as the 
salute due to a relation, and then accepted the 
chair which was offered to him. 

" So, sir," said he, " I find I am arrived at a 
critical moment of your life; most men call it so, 
— ^it is a matter I have been too seriously occu- 
pied to engage in: war is the business of man, 
and leaves little leisure for boys* play, if it be 
properly pursued. A wife is a drawback to 
a soldier if he loves her — an unnecessary ap- 
pendage if he does not. Civilians, I know, judge 
of these matters differently; and I have no 
desire to offend your prejudices, though, to be at 
once plain with you, it is possible that I may be 
obliged to interfere with them.** 

''This is a subject, sir,** answered Eustace, 
** upon which my duty is quite plain, and my in- 
clination equally fixed : if you have one word to 
urge against my intended alliance, I must dis- 
tinctly tell you that I will not hear it/* 

TOL. in. H 
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" Humph I " said the General ; " right enough 
upon principle— determination prevents disputes ; 
hut it is necessary to come to a council, too, some- 
times. You are, I am aware, Mr. Eustace Clair- 
fait, the representative of the elder branch of 
your family; and, though considerably your 
senior, it is, perhaps, for me to pay you respect 
as the head of our house. Bui all of us, whom 
you represent, sir, have some right to expect that 
you should do so with honour : we serve under 
you, but we expect that you will lead us like a 
man ; besides, as an old chief of the staff, placed 
to direct the operations of some commander of 
hereditary rank, I shall take upon myself to dis- 
pute your absolute sway in a matter that concerns 
the reputation of more than yourself." 

" I am at a loss to know why you should per- 
sist in speaking upon a subject on which you 
cannot alter my determination — over which you 
have no control, legal or moral — ^respecting which 
you can have no means of judging, and the dis- 
cussion of which can only give me serious offence,** 
replied Eustace. 

** There are times and occasions vrhen we must 
be heedless of such matters, and take the risk 
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of their consequences/' answered the General, 
coldly. " Real dangers have not seen me, I 
hope, recoil before them — I am not likely to do 
so at the idea.*' 

Eustace bowed, and rose to leave the room ; 
the General, with perfect presence of mind, locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. Vexed 
as he was, Eustace could not help smiling at the 
ludicrous dilemma in which he was placed. 

" You shall hear me out," said the General :. 
" attempt force, and I shall oppose force ; surely, 
sir, I have a right, as your relation, to a 
hearing." 

" Upon any subject but the one you have so 
unaccountably commenced with, you shall have a 
most patient and respectful hearing : upon this, 
I will not voluntarily listen to you ; and it is only 
to prevent alarm to those whose guest I am, that 
I do not release myself, even by personal encoun- 
ter, from the absurd position in which it is your 
pleasure to place me." 

" Not my pleasure— my duty, young sir," said 
the General ; " but, by whatever means I accom- 
plish it, I care not, so that I can place your duty 
before you: that done, I leave you to decide. 

H 2 
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I do not intend to bias your judgment ; act, thjoto^ 
for yourself, as I shall.'* 

Eustace resumed his seat with a determination 
to be silent under the infliction ; and the General 
returned to his own. 

'* I am quite man enough of the world, to 
know/* continued the General, *' that to attempt 
to interfere between a lover and the object of his 
affections, is to endeavour to snatch a dangerous 
toy from a madman ; either will tear you to 
pieces at the time, though both may be inclined 
to thank you afterwards : and, that you may be 
the better inclined to give me your patience now, 
I shall state distinctly that I have not heard one 
word against the young lady herself; who may, 
for aught I am informed or believe, be all that a . 
man may fancr^ to risk himself for — ^more than 
that, she may be even fully worth the risk : and, 
having yielded so much to you, perhaps you will 
not refuse to attend to another concession which 
I am prepared to make at the outset." 

Eustace looked, but gave no token of assent, 
however reasonable he might consider these pro- 
positions ; and the General went on : 

'' I by no means say that this match may not, 
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after all, prove as eligible in prudence and in 
honour, as it appears to be in your inclination ; 
that the lady is handsome, excellently disposed, 
and well dowered, seems to be universally allowed : 
what I require of you, as one nearly allied to you 
in blood, and consequently in reputation, is, that 
you will fully examine, before you form an irrevo- 
cable engagement, whether there are not circum- 
stances which shall, as a man, induce you to 
forego it altogether. If you are afraid of the 
truth — ^and I can allow for one in your situation 
being somewhat unwilling to search further than 
the very delightful surface— I will put it to you, 
whether, ever in your life, you gained an advan- 
tage from turning your back upon an obstacle. 
I speak as a soldier, probably, when I say that 
the smallest loss generally falls upon those who 
make the firmest stand — ^in proportion, at least, to 
the danger they may be in." 

The short experience of Eustace's life had 
proved the value of this maxim to him clearly 
enough ; and, though he reserved to himself the 
full right of disregarding every word-, he felt that 
the General's speech was too reasonable to be dis- 
carded as an impertinence ; yet he fully acknow- 
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ledged that it was in the spirit^ if not in the 
letteri of the conditions he had agreed to with 
Marchmont, to avoid every snch discussion. As 
if the General had foreseen the objection— and he 
watched the eflfect of his words cahnly but keenly — 
he replied to it : 

"Whatever honourable objection you may con- 
ceive, and not unjustly, that you are under, to 
hear no ill of your friends, may be superseded by 
a stronger consideration for their own interests. 
If a siege were to be formed, a man might take 
the command of the attacking forces, not to palter 
with the duty, but at the same time to shew hon- 
ourable courtesies to the besieged ; any one might 
prefer, on such an account, to oppose his dearest 
friend. Now, I am come to commit to your 
charge, if you accept it, hostile proceedings 
against one whom you evidently regard and 
honour: as the matter is a most serious one, I 
shall, perh^lps, take precautions that you do not 
flinch from the service ; but, at the same time, 
you will have the opportunity of conducting all 
with more tenderness than a stranger, in the mere 
exercise of his functions, might be disposed to 
shew." 
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Eustace* against his will or with it, now 
listened attentively. 

"I confess," said the General, "I am now 
coming to a very important matter, I tried to 
break it to you at first rather brusquely, in the 
hope of not finding your feelings so entirely 
engaged in your marriage as they appear to be ; 
but I am no trifler, after all> though I did prefer 
throwing out such a reconnoissance. I don't pre- 
tend to any fine sensibilities," continued the 
General, rising, advancing to Eustace, and laying 
his hand upon his shoulder ; " but the steadiest 
surgeon may feel when he is obliged to probe a 
dangerous wound in a friend's body, though he 
must not let his hand shake: mind, I am only 
probing this — ^pray Heaven it prove easily 
curable! 

" A statement has been, laid before me, and full 
proof of it has been offered, which must place you 
and Mr. Marchmont in such a situation as to 
make alliance with his daughter impossible ; 
which must range you as his enemy, if you have 
either principle or blood in you. I ask of you to 
sift it with me in as calm and friendly a manner 
as you please : and I tell you fairly, that as it is a. 
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matter which seriously implicates him, if you do 
not assume the right which your position gives 
youj I shall take it upon myself. Are you quite 
prepared to hear this statement ?** 

With that the General fixed his eyes fully 
upon Eustace's, with much of that pity which 
might be worthily indulged at a court-martial — 
full of commiseration for the pain inflicted, but 
nothing disposed to alter the sentence. 

" Can you bear what I am about to say to you ? " 
asked the General, pressing Eustace's shoulder. 

" If it must be borne," Eustace replied, " for 
the sake of him you threaten ;" and his looks 
were eager, in despite of every effort to subdue 
expression. 

" I do not threaten — I wish to do justice : do 
as much by me, if possible. Well ! take his side, 
if you please, and I will act on the other — if you 
can consent to such an arrangement, after what I 
shall have informed you of. You know that your 
father disappeared strangely when you were a 
mere child?" 

Eustace reddened, and then grew pale. His 
first emotion was that of shame, for not having 
taken a livelier interest in his father's fate — the 
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next, a fearful glimpse of what might be to 
come. 

"It was believed that he fell the victim ot 
those wretches whose vile traffic he was actively 
engaged in putting down." 

" It was so believed," echoed Eustace, eagerly : 
"is it not true?" 

" This is what we have to inquire," answered 
the General. "Do you dare to reftise entering 
upon such an inquiry 1 " 

Eustace trembled, and was silent. 

" It would be 'a serious responsibility to take 
upon yourself," continued the officer. " Now, 
the statement laid before me would prove that 
these men were not concerned in your father's 
death, though they might be in his concealed 
burial. If the case is made out as it is presented, 
it fixes his assassination upon Mr. Marchmont." 

" Assassination ! Marchmont ! " gasped out 
Eustace. As soon as he could recover his breath 
he went on : " You do not know the man, sir : 
it is impossible for him to be guilty of such a 
deed. No, no, sir!" he exclaimed; "this is 
some wretched calumny. Mr. Marchmont has 
enemies — some, as I have heard, raised against 

H 3 
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him by his preference for me. Ought I to listen 
to them? I have been to blame, even to have 
heard you thus far. Do you not see in this the 
wile of a rival? What so plausible a means to 
gain his revenge, and, as he may think, his other 
purpose, as to throw this brand between Us — ^to 
make me unjust to one who has never ceased to 
heap benefits upon me ? Do you not see, sir, that 
this scheme is as shallow as it is malicious — ^the 
offspring of a miserable brain, as well as of a bad 
heart ? " 

" This is well put," replied the General, " and 
in reason should have its weight; but to speak 
calmly, are there not some matters within your 
knowledge which countenance the idea? How 
else can you account for Marchmont's previous 
repugnance to this union ? By what means that 
has been conquered, you know best; but, in 
fairness, put together in your own mind the 
circumstances relative to both his refusal and his 
consent, and, if you are capable of the effort, try 
what construction they bear." 

Eustace looked upon the General firmly. The 
task which he had given him was impossible, — ^to 
weigh carefully circumstances so various and 
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minute, while all his faculties were absorbed in 
the issue of the event ; but one or two in par- 
ticular — ^the conditions of the marriage— forced 
themselves upon him, and he shuddered as he 
found the conclusions he was involuntarily draw- 
ing. "And your informant — ^your proofs, sir!" 
asked he, taking refuge from his own thoughts. 

"Are you prepared to go into them as the 
stem vindicator of your father's life ? *' asked the 
General ; " if not, I think it but justice, for the 
moment, to withhold them. The name of my 
informant I must keep from one who appears to 
look upon his infonnation as an injury, and the 
other evidences I must take care are not tam- 
pered with. Pledge me your honour that we act 
in this together, and you shall know all that I 
know, and we will pursue the investigation as we 
may agree." 

" I have my own means of arriving at the truth," 
replied Eustace, mournfully, " and to that I must 
resort. I shall know the truth, though I cannot 
doubt, even now." 

" If you are prepared to pursue the affair in 
your own way, for the present I shall not interfere," 
observed the General. " I shall take precautions 
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that it shall be tried to the utmost ; but, as you 
do not share in my plans, neither do I ask to par- 
ticipate in yours. At what hour to-morrow shall 
1 see you?" 

*' You shall see me when I am prepared to take 
any step in common with you," replied Eustace. 

The General pondered the answer awhile, and 
then said : 

" Not here." 

'* No, we must not conspire against a man, and 
such a man, in his own house." 

" I meant no such baseness, sir," replied the 
General. '^ I take no part in conspiracies. I 
shall remain at the hotel whence my note is dated, 
and remember that I shall expect you. It will 
be futile, as well as unworthy, to disappoint me," 

The lock of the door was at this instant tried 
by some one from without, and, before the 
attempt could be repeated, the General had 
replaced the key and opened the door. Marian 
was there. 

Calm and collected as he usually was, General 
Clairfait was a little staggered at the sight of her. 
Joy and confidence had quickly repaired all the 
ravages of sorrow and anxiety ; her step had the 
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ehtsticity, and her cheek the animated flush, of 
pleasure. Yet she, too, started as she met him, 
and he returned her acknowledgment of his pre- 
sence with an air of observation, even of scrutiny, 
which seemed singular to her. He was indeed 
thinking of the beauty and the fresh-hearted youth 
of the being who must share in the shame and 
misery of her father. Had he been unobserved, 
he might have sighed. As it was, he bowed 
solemnly to her, bade Eustace " Good evening," 
and quitted the house. 

Without waiting the end of her surprise, she 
came up to Eustace, who stood trembling, leaning 
on his chair. His eyes would not meet hers. 

" You are ill, Eustace ? — that man ! " she ex- 
claimed, anxiously, and she laid her hand upon 
his, which shook violently beneath her soft pres- 
sure. " What has he done to you ? or what have 
I done, that you will not answer me ? Eustace, 
tell me — tell me, what is it that ails you ? Come, 
I must know — ^am I not almost your wife ? " 

The word sent a shock through his frame, of 
which she could not but be sensible. She looked 
upon him wistfully, and let her hand fall &om 
his. 
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" Can we be doomed to more trials, now T* she 
. said, in a low tone of despair. '* Eustace, what 
my father feared, has fallen upon U8:-^what is 
that doom?" 

" Do not say that! " replied Eustace, quickly ; 
" do not say that ^** he strove to recover him- 
self, but the task was difficult; he had. made 
great efforts to be enabled to sustain the conver- 
sation with the General ; but when she appeared, 
— the bride of to-morrow, the sum, the reality of 
all his hopes — to shew him what he had perilled, 
and, more than that, what she must lose with 
him, it was a hard trial to maintain anything like 
self-control. But he knew well what his man- 
hood owed to her. 

*'I have been moved — some^vhat moved, my 
• dearest Marian,*' he answered her, "but it is 
past." 

His hand was put forth to clutch hers, but he 
held it, not with the pressure of affection — ^it was 
the nervous clutch of mingled fear, and determi- 
nation to subdue it. 

** He has incensed you, Eustace, — is it not so ? 
They heard loud voices in the room, and told me 
of it, therefore I came. You have quarrelled— 
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perhaps you have promised him to meet him* 
hostilely: — ^butyout life is mine now, Eustace— 
I must prevent this." 

" You are wrong," he answered } " have no 
such fear." 

" Then I must have a worse— the one I spoke 
of : — tell me, Eustace — who is he ! " 

" General Claiifoit, a near relation of my— of 
^-of mine." 

" And of what has he spoken to you ? " 

"Of a calumny— I am sure, of a vile calum — 
—of one that will call for a vengeance whi 
even you could not interfere to prevent." 

" A calumny ! on whom ? not on me ? " 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Eustace, all the loi 
returning in the instant; "no <me would dare 
breathe one light word of you." 

" Not of yourself ? That would not move y 
so. — Oh! Eustace, it must be my fatherl— is i 
— ^is it ? — Why do you not deny it f " 

" I am satisfied of the folsehood — that should 
sufficient — but it must be resolved — assured, 
am a fool, Marian ; I will come to you again wi 
a clear countenance . . . Yet, it must be answer* 
and that speedily," escaped &om his lips; 
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• thought aloud. *'At all events, they must be 
prevented — yes, at allevents." He moved to the 
door. 

" Shall I not go with you to my father, Eus- 
tace? " asked Marian. 

" You, Marian! " he exclaimed, with involun- 
tary force ; " not for the world ! No, no — ^why 
should you be troubled ? I tell you that I will 
come back to you with a clear brow, happy — and 
I will make you happy. Marian, whatever there 
be in the world to torture, to crush, to slay, we 
must love, Marian ! *' 

" Ever, Eustace — ever,"' she answered ; " but 
why may I not hear what passes between you and 
' my father? I must know some time, and the 
terrible suspense — " 

He looked at her, as if yielding for a moment, 
but he recovered himself: 

" I could not speak it before you, Marian," he 
said at last ; ** and it must be spoken — or shall I 
write it and stay by you? — it might spare us 

both— all " 

" No — ^go to him, Eustace— do not doubt him," 
replied Marian; ''I ought not to doubt either of 
you— you will come back soon— I will wait you. 
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Shall I prepare him to meet you ? — There is no 
need— go to him, and remember, Eustace— we 
love, 'whatever be in the world to torture, to 
crush, to slay — we must love.* ** 



« 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'* E'en such a man, so faint, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him half his Troy was burned, 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue." 

Henry IV. 

Eustace found Marchmont in his study. It 
was the first time he had ever ventured to enter 
unusheredi and he remembered it the instant he 
was within the room. The circumstance embar- 
rassed him the more, as he would fain have en« 
trenched his own thoughts behind every barrier 
of punctilious respect. His very apology was so 
unusually earnest as to shew that he was much 
excited ; and the contending passions which played 
upon his countenance, fully confirmed the im- 
pression. 
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" Surely, not this night ! " exclaimed Mareh- 
mont; "no ill — ^no alann — ^no malice has taken 
effect to-night! To-morrow you would have 
been safe — ^happy ! " 

" Something, indeed, has happened, sir,'* re- 
plied Eustace ; " something that you must know. 
I will trust — I am sure, that my telling it to you 
wiD be the worst offence in it,'* 

" Slingsby ! Have you seen him ? Is he here ? " 
asked Marchmont, impatiently, 

« Not he, sir ; but " 

" But what ? He has not been base enough to 
betray me to others ? " 

" Betray ! " 

"You know it — ^you know all — ^by that word 
you know it ! " cried Marchmont, sinking in his 
chair, and covering his face with his hands. 

Eustace could scarcely support himself, yet he 
tried to arouse Marchmont. The certainty, if 
certainty it was, seemed so terrible, that he 
sought to question it by urging the worst. 

" I have not seen Mr. Slingsby, sir," said he ; 
" the person of whom I came to speak, is Gen- 
eral Clairfait ! " 
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"Your relation— I know him: he is in the 
Austrian service/* replied Marchmont ; ** and he 
has returned now ! he comesi then — ^he knows— 
Ah! Eustace! Eustace! do not, even if you 
loathe mei do not torture me so ! let me know 
all." 

^'What he says, is but at the instigation of 
others/' replied Eustace; " but he does come — 
to — ^accuse you." 

" This night ! It was not to be — ^I knew it was 
not to be ! — ^it was accursed — I knew it was 
accursed! And what do you believe me to be ? 
or rather, what do you doubt that I am, that you 
can look upon me yet ? " 

" I cannot believe," said Eustace, choking, 
'* that you are my father's murderer." 

^' I know not what I am ; I know still less what 
I must appear : — ^my life has been one dream of 
it, acted a million ways — till I know not — yet, 
surely, before Heaven, I may say, — 

"It is over — quite past." He resumed, after 
a moment's thought : " Poor Marian and I are 
devoted, both — to death — ^to shame : — why should 
I waste another word ? — ^it is done." 
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" Not yet," replied Eustace ;,. " be the .truth 
what it may — ^I will not even ask that: — but 
flight!" 

" Flight ! Will she fly from you ? and if she 
does, will it not be to death, as certain ? Yet, 
better private shame, perhaps, than public igno- 
miny ! But that you should still aid me !-r-Do 
not go— do not go yet from me ! " He continued, 
after a long pause : " there is blood upon my 
hand — ^your father's blood, Eustace Clairfait ; 
and yet, if it might be that you could believe, 
though Heaven may doom, and Earth may judge 
me, I think that even you, his son, could not call 
me his murderer ! " 

*' I can, I do believe, all that you have to say 
to me, sir — ^and say it, oh, I beseech you, say it ! " 
exclaimed Eustace ; ** for I will gladly yield my 
life, to die certain that you have not that guilt." 

" I would tell you if I could. It is strange: — 
I expected not even mere justice from the w61*ld— 
and you, even you, shew me kindness. It would be 
to 'heap coals of fire upon my head,* if I might not 
speak — ^if I might not shew you all that I am and 
have been, — ^all I have done, as nearly as I know 
myself; all that I have suffered, — ^for there are 
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strange^ unseen expiations, penances of nature 
and of Heaven, of which legal fonnalities take 
no account, but which are the followers of trace- 
able judgments. Remember, you are the son of 
a man whom I have slain." He looked upon 
Eustace fully, as if to court rather than to flinch 
from his demmciation, or the wrath of his look : 
— " remember this, and then tell me whether you 
can hear me bring forward the palliation of such 
a deed?" 

" I shall welcome it, sir, as if it were my own 
pardon,** replied Eustace. "I will endeavour 
that you shall read my heart as clearly as you 
vnsh me to do yours. I will make no dishonour- 
able compromise, for the gratification even of my 
fondest and worthiest passions ; but I may, as a 
man, endeavour to do right in Christian mercy." 

" You can have but little recollection of your 
father ? ** asked Marchmont, suddenly. 

" Almost my first memory is of his loss." 

" Ay ! " said Marchmont, shudderingly, " your 
features more nearly resemble yomr mother's, 
or I could never have fronted them; yet some- 
times — There it is ! the very look ! — ^the expresr 
sion ! — the intentness ! Thank you," said he, as 
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Eustace endeavoured to relax his eager gaze, and 
turned for a moment from him. " I will not 
slander him : he was my enemy, hut not a cold, 
calculating, malicious foe, watching every oppor- 
tunity of subtle injury, — ^he was a bold, a reckless, 
daring man, led only by his will, not question- 
ing! l>ut striking at, whatever stood in his way to 
oppose it. Do you wish to know all ? I would 
have you see us both, and all that surrounded us, 
if I could make you do so.'* 

** You cannot speak a syllable, of him or of 
yourself, but that it must deeply concern .me," 
replied Eustace. 

" We were both inheritors of considerable 

4 

property in the same neighbourhood,*' re- 
sumed Marchmont: '^he was, I believe, some 
years my elder. He appeared to like me, but it 
was, perhaps, a liking a little mingled with 
contempt. Yet, though I was neither an adven- 
turous sportsman nor an unsparing drinker, — ^two 
of tlie principal qualities esteemed in our rural 
circle — Clairfait would admit that I did not want 
for manhood ; for, in a pursuit which I held to be 
worthy of courageous exertion, I went so iar as 
even to excite his emulation. 
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^^ The coast was then infested with villains 
whose name will sufficiently describe them — 
'Wreckers/ miscreants living on the plunder of 
those whom the elements delivered over to their 
ferocity and avarice. They were beings without 
even the first notions of right and wrong, defend- 
ing their deeds with word as well as with strong 
arm,-— carrying on a systematic warfare against 
wretchedness. I did what I could to lure some 
from their crimes ; — ^widi one or two, the young 
and generous-hearted, I prevailed; but with those 
who had grown old in the sloth and revelry 
of a plunderer's life, it was an attempt made only 
to be mocked at. Most of my neighbours jeered at 
my quixotism ; but I was young and ardent in n>y 
own way, and each new tale of atrocity and suffering 
made my blood boil with indignation against this 
hellish trade. I associated the honest against this 
disgiace of our shores; my own tenantry looked 
to me for encouragement, in proportion as they 
exerted themselves in the cause ; and ere long our 
forcible interposition did much more than our 
persuasions. 

" Your father, who had at first only nicknamed 
us 'The Marchmont troop of constables,' saw 
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that it was necessary for his own influence that 
he should share in our fame* His activity and 
enterprise fitted him for the task. He armed and 
organized his tenantry; and the hardihood of his 
habits, and the strength of his frame, soon enabled 
him to outstrip me in deeds of daring. 

" I yielded, at once, the direction of our plans 
to him : I acted in subservience to him, and was 
content to submit to his instructions as to those 
of a superior officer. Then, in the warmth of his 
heart, he called me his friend, extolled me, and 
made much of me; and I was proud of the friend^ 
ship of such a man. 

''His expenditure had always been profuse. 
By election contests, in which he had yet the 
mortification to be unsuccessful, he heavily mort- 
gaged his estates. 1 knew your mother, Eustace, 
— I knew that she endeavoured to dissuade him ; 
but sportively, as I have seen, he would put aside 
her remonstrances— some said cruelly; there was 
cruelty in his inconsiderateness, but I think he 
was too manly to be tyrannous in his conduct to 
his wife. But whether from natural weakness 
of constitution, or the hurry of her spirits, she 
fell into a decline shortly after your birth, which, 

vox*. 111. I 
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before you had completed your second year, as I 
believe, left you motherless. At her death, some 
property, in which she had only a life interest, 
was lost to him, and his affairs were known to be 
deranged. Still his spirits were the same — ^his 
expenditure appeared to be as profuse, and his 
popularity was unimpaired. 

" A few months afterwards, there came into the 
neighbourhood one calculated to excite the rivalry 
of all who beheld her. I need not describe her to 
you, Eustace, by more than one word : — Marian 
resembles her. She came to take possession of 
estates of which she was the heiress ; and the in^ 
terest as well as the affection of many, led them 
to seek an alliance with Marian Herbert. She 
gave no encouragement to any for a time ; and as 
soon as Clairfait*s year of widowhood had expired, 
he joined in a pursuit in which he, almost of 
natural right, seemed to claim the principal place. 
I had seen her, and it would have been insensi- 
bility not to have adored. But there is no distrust 
like that which a lover entertains of himself. I 
never dreamed of courting the refusal which I 
felt certain must follow my declaration. 

^* The only encouragement that could have been 
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drawn from my situation was, that Miss Herbert 
sometimes consulted my judgment in matters of 
business, and sometimes even in those of taste : 
but I was morbid enough in my own despite, to 
take no advantage even of such opportunities* 
Thus stood matters when your father, entering 
the lists with her avowed admirers, chose to con- 
sult me, as the confidant of his expectations and 
desires. I scarcely doubted of his success. He 
was still young, — ^his manners, when he chose, were 
most winning,— his air and presence princely :— 
I looked upon him as a woman's hero. I told him 
what I thought frankly, though sadly, and then 
besought him that if he should win the hand of 
Marian Herbert, he would so secure her property 
as to render it a certain independence to both, 
beyond the reach of his own heedlessness. He 
laughed, and seemed to take my advice in good 
part, but told me firmly, that he courted the 
heiress's money even as much as herself — though 
he told me, too, that he loved her. With that, 
our conference ended. I was left to ponder upon 
the wrong which such a thought seemed to offer. 
Her happiness seemed to me a sacred charge — so 
sacred that I could only have accepted the treasure 

I 2 
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with a fear for my own worthy fulfibnent of my 
trust. I blamed myself for my indecision — ^for 
not having at least suffered my own feeling to be 
more apparent. I was miserable^ because, for 
the first time, I was seiiously envious. 

^^That very afternoon, at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance, it chanced that I met her ; 
by a chance as ominous, the conversation fell 
upon Clairfait — his fortunes, his extravagance, 
his supposed treatment of his former wife. 
Against what I disbelieved, I contended firmly 
and honestly — what I admitted, I palliated ; but 
when Miss Herbert herself entered upon the con- 
test, and pressed upon me the truth-— the serious 
consequences to happiness even of the faults I could 
not deny, I could not permit myself to sophis- 
ticate. 1 looked upon her as the possible victim 
of those very errors : — I did not choose to parti- 
cipate in such a ruin. — ^Yet, Eustace, as I Hve, 
no paltry feeling entered into that conversation ; 
when with her, I had always least hope — ^least 
thought of winning her myself. I know of no 
word then spoken that I would, for the conscience 
of this hour, recal. 

^' She triumphed in the debate, and she claimed 
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the triumph; and as she claimed it, Clairfait 
entered the room. He looked at us^ and I changed 
colour. Eustace, it is this consciousness of what 
is not, that has been my life, its curse, its essence. 
I saw what he might think, and I convicted 
myself of what, had I been base enough, I might 
have said. I shrank before possible misinterpre- 
tation. He noted it then, but did not appear to do 
so. He paid, that evening, unceasing attention 
to Marian : she received what there could be no 
motive to refuse, for his manners and address 
were prompt and engaging — ^his conversation wai5 
*old, animated, and interesting. She led it to 
the exploits in which we had both shared agdnst 
the wreckers, and there his descriptions were 
almost as forcible as his deeds. Still, all who joined 
in the party, and he himself, bore full testimony 
to whatever share I had earned of the credit; 
and Miss Herbert seemed pleased in expatiating 
upon it. 

" The next day, Clairfait proposed to her, and 
was rejected. 

" He did not seek me : the emotions which he 
had witnessed as he entered the room, he inter- 
preted as perhaps he was justified in doing ; and 
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all that had since passed was measnred by that idea, 
and converted into a plan between me and my 
friends to ingratiate myself at his expense. All 
that I then learned was, that he had been refiised, 
and peremptorily. His pride forbade his ever 
speaking of it to any one. He kept himself alone, 
and his neighbours were surprised at the un- 
wonted gloom of his dwelling. Some attributed 
his abandoned hospitality to his ruined fortunes 
-*-some knew the truth, and told it. 

" Two months afterwards^ when it had become 
an avowed and certain fact^ circumstances placed 
me more and more in correspondence with Miss 
Herbert: disputes had grown up, from the 
knavery of a former agent f and as I had always 
been accurate and clear*headed in the regulation 
of affiiirs, I was enabled to afford her valuable 
assistance. Mr. Clairfait, tired of a neighbour- 
hood in which he considered his rejection made 
him an object of scorn, retired to Frendergast for 
a while ; and although I had not seen him since 
the refusal of his suit, I had every reason to 
believe that it was a fixed and irrevocable decision. 
I had soon an opportunity of being confirmed 
ill this by the lady herself* 
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I have been so ^miliar with misery, that this 
onef moment of my life seems to me but a vision 
* J^y» whose memory is left me to wonder at. 
«lanan Herbert and myself became friends — com- 
panions' — ^at last, both were lovers. I had ever 
lovedi but at length I dared to own it to myself — 
at lengtb I spoke of it to her. 

* Would that I could pause here — die upon 
this thought! Beauty and goodness, competence 
and love, — a clear conscience, a fearless, happy 
^^Jii ! An earthquake, a whirlwind, were scarcely 
so sudden as the reverse ! 

*' Our marriage was an event unclouded by one 
care or regret. In it, and in its hopes, life had 
no more to give. — ^Your father heard of it, and 
returned. 

" The first notice that I had of his arrival was 
an urgent message to meet him that evening, to 
prevent some lawless proceedings of the wreckers, 
who, by his absence, and my more engaging occu- 
pation, as he jeeringly put it, had grown once 
more bold. He bade me, if I cared yet for a 
cause I had once so ardently engaged in, to join 
him that night near the cliff, and proceed upon a 
search which should not be entrusted to any one i 
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less firm and secret than ourselves. He added 
one jest more upon my supposed yielding to more 
effeminate habits, and his note concluded by saying 
that he should judge of me by my deeds. 

"I was pleased at the receipt of it. . I own that 
I had less relish than formerly for danger, for I 
had all to lose that man could peril ; but I was 
impressed with the idea that I had gained the first 
step even in Marian's favour by my hardihood in 
these chaces, and I determined at once to shew 
Clairfait that my alliance with her had not made 
me less worthy. 

'* It was winterly, and our appointment was at 
the commencement of twilight. I did not tell my 
wife of the nature of my errand — she might appre- 
hend some risk, with which it was needless to 
alarm her. I went to the place of meeting on the 
border of his estate. I saw him at a little dis- 
tance, and ran toward him to offer my hand, and 
greet him on his return ; but as soon as he saw 
me, he exclaimed, *We are late !* and dashed on 
his path at a pace which rendered it difficult for 
me to follow him. On he strode over the level 
ground, and then sprang up the cliffs, while the 
clear moon rising nearly at the full, gave us 
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almost the certainty of daylight. At length he 
reached a ledge of some breadth, and paused. I 
toiled after him, and was upon it immediately 
afterwards. 

" * Take your breath,' said he, in an under tone, 
* before we begin. Tell me when you are quite 
ready for action; till then silence.' I was too well 
accustomed to his peremptory bearing, to mind or 
to be displeased at it. I expected that we were 
to engage in some exploit which would require all 
our coolness, nerve, and perhaps strength, and I 
did as he desired. I sat some minutes on a stone, 
and it was not until I was well assured of having 
fully recovered from my exertion that I said, * I 
am ready.' 

** He had stood immovable during this pause ; 
he then advanced to me : ' You have your pistols, 
and you are sure of them? ' * Yes,' I replied, in 
the same spirit of caution and brevity. ' Look at 
mine.' I did. * Have you any choice ? ' * No, I 
can depend on my own.' * Then take your 
ground.' * For what?' I asked, reproving myself 
for a suspicion which then for the first time came 
across my mind. I knew that he was irascible, 
perhaps vengeful, but I believed him to be frank 

I 3 
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and straightforward as myself. ' To meet the 
only foe you will find here, and one who, perhaps, 
will prove enough for you ; but no talking — ^take 
your ground/ * Are you that foe ? ' I asked, still 
unwilling to believe. * You are paltering, to spin 
out your existence, or increase your chance of 
escape. I was certain that you would,' he re* 
.joined, contemptuously: 'you knew that I was 
the lover of Marian Herbert — I entrusted you with 
that in confidence ^ you spoke of me to her — ^how, 
you well know : your insinuations had the success 
you intended-r-they dnwe me from her. I was 
rejected, andliieayou. dared to urge your suit; 
and, as women do sometimes prefer creatures like 
themselves to men, your smooth treachery won 
her for you. All thi» was in your way. You of 
course knew that I must aet in mine — courage 
must have its .turn as well as fraud ; and if it be 
not so gainful, perhaps it may prove as terrible.' 
• I pardon you your insults,' I began. * I fling 
your pardon in your teeth, sir ! * he interrupted, 
fiercely; — * take your ground.^ *I will render 
you a just satisfaction before honourable witnesses, 
if you require it, when you have heard me. If 
your temper forbids your listenings it is but 
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Justice that some authority, in honour, should* be 
interposed between me and a madman.* 'Ex- 
actly as I expected/ he replied, with the most 
ineffable disdain ; ' Whom, sir, am I now ta 
make my confidant, and to be betrayed by ? Are 
injuries such as you have done me, things to be 
arbitrated ? Do you think I can even find 
patience to tell them ? Do you think that I am 
to be laughed at as the discomfited, where such as 
you are the triumphant ? And how am I to shew 
this injury to others? Is it a thing that any 
mind but that of him who suffered it, and him 
whose cunning inflicted it, can fully perceive, and 
justly understand the means of its vindication ? I 
am quite as cool as you, sir — ^have thought quite 
as calmly. I was not weak enough to call a new- 
married man from his fireside, to give me satisfac-^ 
tion for an injury through a friend whom his 
sophistry might cheat into the belief that the 
wrong was a fancied one. Honour shall be satis^ 
fied as I myself behold it, and vengeance too, if it 
may be on the duplicity of a knave — if not, it is a 
world I do not care to remain in.' * I will not 
fight you without witnesses,' was still my answer^ 
*■ Will you, on your honour,, meet me with them V 
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' I^ill put my cause in the hands of a man of 
^undoubted reputation^ and abide by his decision/ 
Ay, ay ! the snake again : you will glide through 
some imperceptible cranny, which no one bearing 
a nobler nature could fii^d. Go back to your 
wife,' he continued, standing across my path, ' and 
tf 11 her tliat you are a beaten thing — ^beaten by a 
rival for her hand, whose blow you dare not 
avenge ! ' 

" He struck me,^-I recoiled. In an instant — 
I cannot recollect how — ^we were opposite to each 
other on the plain part of the ledge. I saw his 
pistol raised to its level— no word was given, for 
there was an instinct of blood then in our strife — 
I fired — and he felL He did not speak, but, 
though in evident agony, seemed to struggle with 
each groan, to prevent my perceiving what pain 
could wring from him. I staunched the blood 
upon his breast with my handkerchief, but he cast 
it indignantly from him — ^he seemed determined 
to resist all my efforts to assist him, and I can 
remember no change upon those livid features, 
fixed on me full in the moonlight, from the stern 
wrath that bad possessed them, except what im- 
controllable suffering extorted. Despairing, at 
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length, of being able to render him any effectual 
aid, I sped, with a rapidity no other goad could 
urge, for the assistance of a surgeon. I found 
him — told him briefly what was done ; I saw him, 
fortunately, alone in the garden of his house ; I 
knew him for a man of honour, and my friend ; 
from that day to his death, I never feared my 
secret with him — ^he carried it faithfully to the 
grave. 

"With an alacrity almost equal t.o my own 
impatience, he followed me to the ledge of rock, 
but what was our surprise to find no trace of 
Clairfait ! The hard footing left no mark of steps ; 
a few spots of blood were visible here and there, 
but a light shower was fast e£&cing them: we 
looked around in vain. The surgeon then asked 
me more circmnstantially of the facts. * I am no 
lawyer,' he said, * and I cannot tell what the law 
may say to such a deed as this, of which you are 
yourself the only evidence: — Cleave me to take 
what steps are necessary or possible for further 
tracing this ; return, and instantly, to your own 
house, and let your past absence be as un- 
inarked as possible.'* It was not easy to recal 
me to any exertion of prudence. I stood there 
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with the hlood of a human being npon mj 
hands ; but he used the right method to arouse 
me 'f he spoke of Marian, and, in the word, I saw 
what I had to stn^gle for. I obeyed him, after 
searching fruitlessly for the handkerchief which I 
had left, and which was the only testimony which 
struck him, at the moment, as conclusive against 
me. 

'* All was propitious to concealment. 1 found 
that none had entered my apartment during 
my short absence ; and, inquiring for Marian, I 
learned that a headache had obliged her to 
retire to her chamber. I forced myself to seek 
her there, and I found her asleep ; I could 
avoid all other eyes. I could be alone — unmarked 
for hours — and I remained alone, listening to 
every breath that stirred, as if expecting it to 
bring me some token of what I had done, and of 
what I must prepare for. 

** As the evening advanced, I repaired again to 
my wife's chamber; her servant had been there 
before me. The headache was thought by her to 
be the forerunner of an infectious fever, prevalent 
in the village which adjoined our pleasure-grounds. 
The girl asked if she should send for Mr. Foster 
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— that was the name of the surgeon whom we 
employed — ^whom I had so recently sought! I 
felt my limbs shake, and a cold sweat ooze from 
every pore ; but whatever emotion I might be- 
tray, was easily accounted for in the peril of my 
wife. I was anxious — ^thirsting with anxiety to 
see him: I at once consented* 

'^ He met me in the room I had been sitting in. 
* This is imprudent,' he said, as he entered ; * you 
should not have sent for me — I could have called, 
as by accident, to-morrow. — Is Mrs. Marchmont, 
then, apprised of all ? Or what part does she act 
in this? ' I told him the truth. ' Please Heaven 
her sickness be not fatal, and it is fortunate ! ' he 
exclaimed. He repaired with me to see her, and 
he pronounced her illness to be the typhus fever, 
which was then raging with dangerous virulence.— 
I regarded it as a judgment — I believed that my 
wife was fatally stricken — ^I only desired to share 
in her death : but that bliss was not to fall so soon. 

" The next morning, Mr. Clairfait was missed. 
Search after search, repeated with zeal and ability, 
was made in vain. For days and weeks it was 
pursued, and each time I was harrowed with the 
fresh proposal of it, and imperfectly soothed by 
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the fruitless result. I had even the hardihood — ^it 
was the basilisk impulse of fear — to pass, with 
others, over the very spot where he had fallen, and 
to satisfy myself that there was no evidence left 
there to accuse me. 

" The houses of all concerned vrith the wreckers 
were searched, without producing a single clue 
even to suspicion. The hind who had brought 
me the letter, was one selected for his igno- 
rance by Clairfait himself : he did not guess 
at the contents; I believe he never even men- 
tioned the circumstance : and the letter itself 
I had burned. The only impression made 
upon my household that day, was the idea of 
my wife's illness; they knew of my attendance 
upon her — they would, with honest conviction, 
have sworn that I had not left my house since an 
early dinner. The unfrequented path to our 
place of encounter had been the choice of my 
opponent. It was unobserved that I had passed 
to and from the small secluded dwelling of Foster; 
and, more than all, no one would have pointed a 
thought towards myself as Clairfait*s enemy : all 
my subsequent agitation was placed to the account 
of my wife's danger. Day by day the quest be- 
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came fainter, the conjecture of less interest. 
Some still pertinaciously held to the notion, that 
he had fallen a victim to the wreckers, who had 
taken good care that the sea should entomb all 
evidence against them; others, considering the 
state of his afiairs, believed that he had voluntarily 
withdrawn himself from a position in which, 
perhaps, even his person would not long have re- 
mained unmolested. 

" For my wife's sake I forced myself to think as 
lightly as I could of the deed, and as seldom as 

possihla of wLal iniglit be its oonsoquences. I 

bad weighed as carefully as I could the risks of a 
full confession. Even if it were believed, a duel 
without witnesses— placing it in its best light— 
the law, and those who administer it, would 
have held to be murder ; of the suddenness of the 
provocation I was the only evidence — ^it was im- 
possible even for me to describe how I had killed 
him. Anger, self-defence, the imperious call of 
honour, had so mingled their motives, that I could 
not myself clearly dissect them. I saw, too, the 
delicacy of my wife's health. I feared for the 
effect of such a shock upon a constitution which 
the fever had Impaired. She was likely, too, to 
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make me a £iiUier. I struggled hard to keep from 
her every hint of my action, and of the curse 
which it had entailed on my mind* Disease was 
preying upon her spirits^ and she believed that 
she was soothing only my anxietj for her life 
when she spoke to me cheerfully — such was my 
sole anxiety, though she did not know all its 
cause. 

** She died in giving birth to Marian ; and, in 
the depth of all my woes, in losing her, I blessed 
Providence that she had been spared a knowledge 

that would liaro icnfukl uiuliitcered hex d^ath. 

She died in my arms, with a blessing for me on 
her lips, and she left me a trust to force me to 
continue the struggle of existence. 

" But I was at liberty to yield to the morbid 
melancholy which was silently strengthening' its 
dutch. No one could comment upon its indul- 
gence, and I felt a luxury in its unwatched 
increase. It was then that, left to myself, without 
a palpable motive for keeping the fairer side of 
the truth before my eyes, I yielded to the million 
fancies of my remorse. I did not think that I 
could have told you this tale even as distinctly as 
I have. So crowded has my imagination been 
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with unreal deeds and motives, that, searching my 
heart for the causes of anger that led in part to 
Clairfait's death, I have even questioned whether 
I did not lure him to the spot, and kill him in 
cold blood. 

" I have looked with the eyes of other men 
upon the evidence which might be yet some day 
afforded — ^my own long concealment, the consum- 
mate hypocrisy which, even in your case, they 
would have held me to be exercising. I have 
viewed myself from such a point till I have 
admitted my own guilt to be that of the most 
atrocious murder — till all was a chaos of remnrso 
and fear, heightened by solitude even to madness. 

" Eustace, I have your father's blood upon my 
hands ; but if you, his son, call me his murderer, 
you could, as far as I have to endure it, invoke no 
heavier vengeance. My fears for her mother 
have been continued for poor Marian — ^you see 
bow, at last, they have been realized I '* 
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CHAPTER X. 

*^ Bemorae is as the breast in which it grows." 

COLEKIDOB. 

As he spoke thus, Marchmont*s head fell upon 
the table before him. Eustace lifted it, but it 
was some time before he could restore him to 
sensation. He used the best means in his power, 
without calling for assistance^ and at length he 
succeeded. Marchmont faintly thanked him — 
the more, that he had helped him without alarm 
to others — and then accepted at his hand a goblet 
of wine which Eustace himself brought from the 
dining-room. 

" You know all now," said Marchmont, fixing 
his eyes sadly upon him. 
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" Not all," replied he : " what you have told 
me I believe to the letter, as though I had beheld 
it. I am prepared to regulate my own conduct 
upon it ; but you have not told me all — ^you have 
shewn me why I should, if I were to hold the 
opinions of the world, entertain against you here- 
ditary feud. You have not told me of the atone- 
ment you have made — ^you have not shewn me at 
what sacrifice you have supplied to me the place 
of a parent." 

" Would you have me boast of that which was 
the mere result of a selfish remorse?" asked 
Marchmont — " which, had I been a hypocrite, 
would have been repaid at the time by the thousand 
encomiums upon my disinterested kindness, but 
which were to me like the turning of a barbed 
arrow in the wound, fevering all the blood with 
the torture. Yet I had my own melancholy con- 
solation in it. I found that your father's estates 
were left so burdened with mortgage, and that all 
his other property was so completely pledged for 
his debts, that, had the balance been then struck, 
it is possible that not a shilling might have 
remained. 

^^ I felt a gratification in this. If I saw, on the 
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one handy that I had made you an orphan, and 
that you were left almost at the mercy of creditors 
who could have little feeling but that of bitterness 
against your father's extravagance — for he had 
long postponed their just demands — ^I knew that it 
was in my power to interfere, and save the wreck 
of your property from a destruction from which 
none but the most friendly interference could 
rescue it. 

** I was rich, and large sums would be required. 
I purchased all the mortgages which affected the 
real estates, and which reqidred more money than 
the rents to pay the interest. 

^^ No one offered to accept the guardianship of 
your person — the relations of your mother looked 
upon it as a troublesome eleemosynary office. At 
length I prevailed upon one of them to suffer the 
use of his name. Taking upon myself all the 
responsibility and trouble, and shewing him that 
I was prepared to do you somewhat more than 
justice as to the disposal of your property, he 
made a merit of assenting. I then took legal 
means to have the estates in my own possession. 
I knew that there were indications of mineral 
wealth upon the Cornish estate, of which, first 
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your father's heedlessness, and latterly his poverty, 
had prevented his availing himself. 

^'I fearlessly took the lands, during your 
minority, at a rent considerably advanced, and 
which, after paying the interest of the mortgages 
and myself, should at all events secure to you an 
education and a competence. The funds which I 
advanced were at my own peril — I sacredly deter- 
mined that the profits they might yield should be 
yours. It is rarely that wealth can confer such 
consolation as I thus derived from it The firat 
years were devoted to active and almost unre- 
warded toil; but I looked upon my task as a 
sacred one — disappointment and loss could not 
dishearten me. 

" At length we succeeded : rich veins of ore 
were opened. I foresaw that, without taking 
from my daughter any portion of the wealth 
which should by right descend to her, you might 
be rich. Of your education you know well the 
evil and the good. I could not, though I strove 
hard, force myself to the superintendence of it. 
After your father'iJ fate, I saw you but once in 
Cornwall ; and the poor, bereaved, solitary child, 
decked in all the unconscious trappings of his 
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misfortune, was a spectacle I could not force upon 
myself a second time. Yet I have watched you, 
not always at a distance: many times have I 
crossed your path as a heedless traveller wandering 
near your habitation, placing myself so that I 
could retreat from scrutiny, or sometimes so that 
I could behold you unmarked. As far as I could 
bind myself to the olBce of that personal inspection 
of yourself and your pursuits, what I at once 
coveted and shrank from, I executed faithfully my 
trust. 

** I did not dare to embark you in more public 
scenes; my observation and my control must 
necessarily have been more limited. I was satis- 
fied with the character of those to whom I had 
entrusted you; I knew by other evidence than 
your own letters that you loved them. 

'^ The time approached for your coming of age. 
My first object was to attach you to Prendergast ; 
my motive was, that you might cede to me all you 
possessed in Cornwall. I wished that it should 
become mine by your own free act, leaving you 
no motive for revisiting a spot where some lurk- 
ing evidence might yet remain to call upon you 
to avenge your father's death. If you could lead 
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at Prendergast the life of an English country 
gentleman, for which I believed your education 
had best fitted you, I fancied that I had fixed you 
in a happy lot, and saved the one nearest to me 
from the knowledge of her father's sorrows — ^liis 
guilt. 

" Still, I could not endure to meet your eyes ; 
and the fear of avowing how much your presence 
affected me, was the real motive for my consent- 
ing to remain at your house, where each hour 
seemed to reiterate to roe all that I wished to 
forget. But what was my horror, when I found 
that this indecision, this dread of encountering 
suspicion, had given the opportunity to yourself 
an^ Marian to nurture a mutual affection! to 
fix the spectre which haunted me ceaselessly, as 
the first object in my own domestic circle — to 
dread continually lest the husband of my beloved 
daughter should turn from her, because she was 
the daughter of his father's slayer — to believe 
that children, her children, should grow up around 
me, but to multiply the tokens, the living images 
of my crime — to live a life of momently remorse, of 
thousandfold terror, which every evidence of yours 
and Marian's joys could only serve to increase! 

VOL, III. K 
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" And for her too, and for you, I thought ; you 
must feel, you must now endure, what I then 
strove to avert. It was for this that I crushed 
your hopes, and harred all further intercourse ; it 
was .for this that I hore to see my daughter's 
cheek grow daily paler — to see her pining bepeath 
any infliction but the one which haunted me. 
But she rallied under a sense of duty, till the 
news of your ruin came, breaking as cobwebs the 
threads I had carefully spun for many years. She 
saw in it a misery which she had caused. I 
shared that regret, and added to it the terror, 
that there must be now a wanderer on the earth, 
roaming where I could not follow him — to trace, 
perhaps, the fearful clue which had linked our 
fates. 

" We recovered you — at all hazards I welcomed 
you; for it is not a mind harassed like mine, 
that nicely discriminates between chances, where 
the danger on each side threatens to overwhelm ; 
and again had you departed, and once more had 
we riven all that seemed to bind us — ^but that I 
could not look my daughter's suffering in the face 
— I could not see the prelude to her death in 
madness as terrible. Event seemed piled upon 
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event, each more fearful than the last. I was 
content to be their sacrifice. I sought only to 
prevent the possihiKty of that truth ever coming 
to light, which might put the thoughts of blood 
between the embraces of love. Nothing less 
than the renunciation of your name and country, 
carried to its fullest possible extent, could ensure 
this. For me, all that I had left, was to carry my 
^cxiet to the grave untold, to bear the burden of 
all my woes alone." 

Marchmont. again ceased, exhausted; his coun- 
tenance was mournful, even to despair, but it was 
calmer* He no longer shnmk from Eustace, for 
he knew all, and he did not reproach him. 
* But it was time to decide on action. Eustace 
had taken his part even before Ma^chmont's nar- 
rative commenced. He had been only the more 
confirmed in it by the hearing. He detailed to 
Marchmont his conversation t^th the General ; 
he observed upon the sternness of that officer's 
bearing, and shewed what might be apprehended 
from such a spirit. 

** I have only delayed in listening to the story 
you have told me," he continued, "that I might 
the Tbetter judge of the means of your safety, and 

k2 
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because I would have the night wear a little before 
I adopted those which first suggested themselves 
to me. We are yet fortunate : the sums which 
you had raised for the payment of my debts are 
more than sufficient to afford a competence. 
These debts can still be paid, as we have lately 
intended, by the sale of the Prendergast estate — 
it will be easy to contrive some means of commu- 
nication, without compromising you, which shall 
prevent all difficulty in that quarter. If your own 
must be abandoned, the sum which is so happily 
in your possession will more than suffice for the 
humble needs of three fugitives, whose lives 
should be unremarked, and who carry with them 
no desires but for peace. You — ^free from the 
con^stant fear of detection, forgiven, if I may be 
the delegate of such a pardon, the rashness which 
has been a crime to your own conscience — ^may 
spend the remainder of your days in a repose of 
thought which for years you could scarcely have 
hoped." 

" And Marian ! " said her father. 

" I have not forgotten Marian,** replied Eus- 
tace. On the shore of the western continent we 
may land, in peace of mind and personal securTty. 
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My presence becomes the guarantee of your jus- 
tification — ^we need fear no news of those we leave, 
for all may be frankly told to those we meet. 
There is tranquillity for us in America." 

** Why should you ally yourself further with 
us?" said Marchmont: "here you may have 
respect, competence, enjoyment; here life opens 
to you the highest career it has to oifer: why 
should you tie yourself to those who must be 
unhappy ? " 

" That is a point we have not time to dispute, 
sir, now — ^my feelings and my honour both teach 
me that my place is by you and by Marian. I 
but spare myself the greatest sacrifice — ^my incli- 
nation and my duty are the same." 

" But you have probably a long life to come — 
it was my earnest aim that it should be secure 
from misfortune: must all I strive for vanish 
from me at the instant I think it gained ? " — He 
looked up in Eustace's face. — '*It is useless to 
urge this — I perceive it is. When I remember 
her mother, I have a mirror to every feeling of 
your heart. Come with us, and all that I can 
promise is, to strive to return the kindness which, 
in spite of my deeds, you will bear for me. I 
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may perhaps be able to converse with you freely, 
cheerfully, now that I have not a thought to hide 
from you." 

Eustace offered his hand, and Marchmont 
pressed it. How much that mutual grasp spoke 
to both! There was a struggle in it, but it spoke 
on each side oblivion of the past, trust and friend- 
ship for the future. It was a trial to each, so to 
put his involuntary impulses to the test. It was 
done, and both were satisfied. 

"Must Marian then know of her father's 
crime ? ^' asked Marchmont. 

" If I may, it shall be my task to tell her of his 
deeds, sir : I can speak your misfortunes and my 
own oblivion of them together. It will not be 
needed now — she will be prepared for our depar- 
ture. When we can speak freely, removed from 
the censure and the danger of malignity or of mis- 
taken duty, I will tell her all." 

" You are right," rejoined Marchmont ; " but 
why should I wonder at that? when we have 
no impulse but that of unselfish generosity, our 
cause is not a doubtful one. I put all in your 
guidance. The money is in yonder escritoire- 
take it, it will be safer in your custody ; and now 
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tell me what I shall do, and I will be prepared to 
follow your suggestions implicitly." 

It was by this dme ten o'clock at night. Eus- 
tace went to his own apartment to prepare what 
might be necessary for the journey — bis arrange- 
ments, indeed, were so nearly made, that it wanted 
but a few minutes to complete them. A devia- 
tion from their former plan appeared to be now 
advisable. The travelling-carriage was ordered 
to be ready precisely at midnight. A horse- 
man bad been sent on to provide relays ; 
such of the servants as must be entrusted were 
bound to secrecy by promises which every motive 
of gratitude and attachment would induce them 
to beep; and it was agreed that every thing 
should go on at the Park, as long as possible, 
precisely as if its masters had not left it. By 
these means the fugitives felt certain of some 
hours' start — ^possibly their absence might not be 
known to their adversaries till they were far 
from the port from which they intended to sail. 

Rather anticipatit^ the time, all took their 
seats within the carriage. With as little noise as 
possible it left the end of the avenue, where 
had been waiting for them, and then the drivi 
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putting their horses to speed, began to second in 
good earnest the impatience of those within* 

They began to respire more freely. At any 
other time, to leave the seat of his ancestors 
would have been a sore trial for Marchmont ; to 
quit the scene of almost all the joys and sorrows of 
her short life, would have given a pang to Marian. 
But all was absorbed in the necessity for speed. 
Marian knew that danger threatened — ^the others 
. reckoned terribly its extent. But the speed 
exhilarated all. The silence of the night, the 
perfect present security, gave them, to whom the 
last days had been so many reiterated trials of 
accumulating terror, a freer breathing. It seemed 
the beginning of a new existence to each — ^adven- 
turous, indeed, yet not devoid of hope. The 
future dawned upon the thoughts of all, and 
gradually brightened in the few broken sentences 
which so much thought would permit them to 
interchange. 

But at the foot of a rising ground the carriage 
suddenly stopped. Before they had time to 
iy^quire the cause, or to vent their spleen upon 
the supposed accident. General Clairfait appeared 
at the door. He was on horseback, and accom- 
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panied by a neighbouring magistrate, whose 
features were as immediately recognised by 
Marchmont in the moonlight, as the sharp profile 
of the General was by Eustace. 

*' You must return, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Wharton; "it is an unpleasant duty to perform, 
but it is one which, in so serious a case, I dare not 
trifle with. As a matter of favour, you may this 
night return, under proper escort, to the Park." 

Marchmont trembled violently, and Marian, 
who was seated by him, clung to him in a speech- 
less fear. She could no longer doubt that some 
action had made her father amenable to the laws. 
Eustace did not so readily submit — ^be questioned 
the right of any one to interrupt their way. 
. "It will be better to submit quietly than to 
oflTer resistance, sir," replied Mr, Wharton. " You 
are already too much implicated in this af&ir — I 
should not advise you to increase your share in it. 
If I understood General Clairfait rightly, you 
must perfectly understand the reason of my 
interference. For my authority, I bear the com- 
mission of the peace, and Mr. Marchmont knows 
weU that I am not a man to incur needless 
responsibility, or to offer him needless oflenoe. 

1^3 
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Xiet me advise you, sir, to make the case Bge^nait 
yourself no stronger than it is at present" 
. " Oh, for Heaven's sake, Eustace," exclaimed 
Marian, " put yourself in no danger ! if my 
father is in any peril, to whom are we to look, if 
you are involved in the same misfortune ? For 
my sake, dearEustace, yield to them. Should he 
not, dear father ? " 

Marchmont only replied by laying his hand on 
Eustace's, and murmuring, almost inaudibly, " It 
must be." 

The necessary orders were given, by those who 
had interrupted them, for their return ; and the 
poor playthings of destiny seemed once more 
grasped within its clutch for their de&truction. 

They came back to their home as to a prison. 
Marchmont and Eustace were consigned to their 
chambers, each under the ward of two attendants 
of Mr. Wharton's ; and Marian, though left free 
for every other purpose, was only allowed to see 
her father in the presence of witnesses. 

Mr. Wharton, feeling the responsibility he 
incurred in sujSering Marchmont to remain at his 
own house, also staid there the night; and the 
General, conceiving . himself bound in honour to 
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prevent all fuTtber chance of escape, took upon 
himself the task of superintending the watch » 
Mr. Wharton, as a matter of further courtesy, 
offered to Marchmont that the magistrates who 
would take part in the investigation should meet 
the next morning at the Park, so that if there should 
appear no sufficient ground for proceeding with 
the case, inconvenience and exposure should be as 
much as possible avoided ; and Marchmont, made 
passive by his despair, returned only a gesture of 
acquiescence. 

Marian's situation was indeed a painful one : 
she scarcely knew the nature of the charge made 
against her father ; and that it should amount to 
the murder of the parent of Eustace ClairfaiJ^ she 
could not believe, had it been but from the cir- 
cumstances of his £ealous cautions for their safety .^^ 
It was only, indeed, by vague rumours, by the 
inquiry of her servants, that she could gain any 
information. Mr. Wharton endeavoured to control 
his deep sympathy in speaking to her, and to cheer 
her, he scarcely knew how, with vague hopes ; but 
the very statement of the charge appeared to him so 
terrible, that he could not prevail upon himself 
barely to name it to her. 



\ 
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One only circumstance supported her-^it was 
the habit of suffering* She had encountered 
sorrows before, and they had, for a time, vanished;, 
even in the depth of misery, this gave her hope, 
but most, the bitter memories of the past taught 
her endurance* Life, and all that belong to it, 
when the anxious torture for their safety is 
stretched to the point of extreme suffering, ap- 
pears, at last, unworthy of the struggle ; and with 
this we are enabled still to bear the shocks which, 
falling upon those untutored by previous pain, 
oftentimes destroy. Marian passed a night of entire, 
yet almost of resigned wretchedness. She wept 
bitterly, but her tears saved her; and at length she 
could change the frenzied, gasping exclamations, 
which reproached the Heaven they appealed to, 
into fervent, intense prayer. But with all, it was 
a night of unmitigated wakefulness, doomed to 
trace in the early streaks of light, the precursors, 
perhaps, of more completely consummated sorrow. 

Another was watching, too, that night, with an 
anxiety scarcely less intense. It was true that 
no generous, no sympathetic consideration, in- 
creased the burden of Slingsby's meditations; but 
he was the prey of all the feverish sensitiveness 
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of danger which hangs, from its first thought' to 
its final deed, upon cold-hearted crime. He did, 
indeed, believe that he was not yet legally pe- 
rilled, let matters turn out as they might ; but he 
was so far pledged to the game, that, even if tlie 
risk of consequences such as these should be ex- 
acted as a stake, he could scarcely find the means 
of receding. He had endeavoured to make him*^ 
self the master of Marchmont's fate, that he 
might by that means control his daughter's love ; 
but in each step he took, he felt that he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to the open exhibition 
of his aim, and thereby to the loss of it. He 
could not play his double part of friend and 
enemy, changing as the chances themselves 
changed, without the aid of subordinate tools, 
and without compromising himself by exposing 
some part of his knowledge to the scrutiny of 
honourable men. General Clairfait was hitherto 
his instrument, but he was not one to be lightly 
wielded; one indication of his true character 
afforded to that stem seeker of rigid justice, and 
he felt how soon his alliance there would be 
spumed, and how recklessly all he had done 
would be exposed. 
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It had been necessary that he should remain 
upon the spot, to watch all that might be hourly 
changing in his own neighbourhood; but a clue to 
evidence had been given him by Pottle, which re- 
quired that some other self should be dispatched 
to Cornwall. 

The hound that he held in the leash, to stop or 
keep close as occurrences might prompt him, was an 
attorney. He was a young man, but early educa- 
tion had given him a zest for craft. He had been 
brought up by a relative — a usurer, who, ob- 
serving that the law was a sieve which suffered 
very pretty pickings to fall through for those who 
would stoop to catch them, thought he could do 
no better for his nephew than to article him to 
the legal partner in his bill transactions, whom 
he did the justice to estimate as next to the 
devil himself in converting the weakness of 
others to his own profit. Richard Creeper passed 
through the years of his articleship to the delight 
of his uncle: he was slow, but then ''slow and 
sure/* and he was so willing to learn, and so un- 
hesitating to do. As his Mentor declared of him, 
*' he had seen sharper lads in some respects, but 
for an affidavit there was never his fellow; and 
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he was very well in ia court, if it wfere n©t fer 
cross-examination.*' So, with due c^tificate of 
faithful service, he was admitted in proper time 
as a " gentleman, one, &c." But when he began 
practice on his own account, he was not long in 
discovering that chicanery requires immense 
genius to prosper ; and this not possessing, Richard 
soon lost the small practice which time was 
gathering around him. His relative never for- 
gave him. For stamps^ and other aids, it had cost 
him three hundred pounds to put Richard in the 
way of earning a respectable living ; and, though 
he was not struck off the rolls, «as some people 
thought he might have been, he had not now the 
money at command to take out his next year's 
licence to practice. 

Fortunately for both parties, at this very con- 
juncture Slingsby bethought himself of him. 
The licence money was paid at once, because 
Slingsby wanted an attorney. He sent Richard 
into Cornwall to obtain certain corroboration of 
circumstances disclosed by Pottle, and to that end he 
gave him a double retainer : if Marchmont should 
come to terms, Richard was to consider himself 
retained as that gentleman's professional adviser, 
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and so to be at liberty to keep his secret; if not, 
he was to further the ends of public justice by 
bringing to light against him everything he could 
discover. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

'* Being thus benetted round with yillanies." 

Hamlet 

Slingsby was in the commission of the peace ; 
he intended, therefore^ as of right, to proceed to 
the Park on the following morning, but he waited 
a note to tell him that his presence was expected, 
as the more eligible course. 

" Let others lead," — as he said in the hearing 
of his servants, when the news of the capture was 
brought to his house— "in a matter that con- 
cerned his neighbour and near friend : he could be 
expected to do no more than his bare duty." 

Yet his servants saw a little further than he 
intended ; in truth, it is no easy task to deceive 
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those who are bound by their situation to observe 
every look and tone, and whose interest it is 
habitually to act upon such observation. Besides, 
he could not quite conceal the quivering of his 
nerves, as he braced himself for the encounter 
which it had been the object of all his " lamer 
aller^' to bring about. There were two person- 
ages of very different degrees to be managed — 
Pottle and General Clairfait Upon Pottle, 
Richard Creeper had kept an eye during Slings- 
by's absence in London; on his return he had 
taken him under his own special protection. 

He had sent for him as soon as he saw the 
catastrophe of the drama was approaching. He 
began by heartily frightening him. He' related 
to the poor unconscious player all that he had in 
his drunkenness disclosed — ^heightening the story 
rather than diminishing its effects ; and then coolly 
mentioning to him that he was in the presence of 
a magistrate, asked him whether he expected, as 
the fruit of his long concealment of circumstances 
which had come within his knowledge, to be com- 
mitted as an accomplice ? 

With all Pottle's predilection for travelling, a 
journey to the next world, or a voyage to almost 
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the antipodes in this, went some way beyond his 
calculations ; he fairly fell on his knees and asked 
for mercy. He confessed that he had not a friend 
in the world, and that his only way of getting 
through it had been to take no notice of anything 
about him ; for he knew that a strolling player is 
the very football, not only of fortune, but even of 
her lowest minions. He alleged, as a reason for 
not disclosing his knowledge, that, in his situation, 
he had no right to set himself up against a gentle- 
man; and that the public in general thought that 
even the highest of his craft had no right to 
wander out of their sphere to maintain any 
opinions, or busy themselves in any other public 
matters, which butchers and publicans, and other 
more settled characters, mightdo. All of which the 
squire and magistrate commended as very sound 
doctrine. Having abased him as completely as terror 
could do it^ Slingsby next began to soothe him. 

*' It is well," he said, "that you are before a 
friend, a sincere well-wisher, of Mr. Marchmont's. 
I have sent for you to stop your tongue, and I 
fancy I have shewn you some of the consequences 
of your prating." 

The player bowed trembling assent. 
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^^But you may have spoken of these matters 
elsewhere ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " exclaimed Pottle ; ** but I 
don't think I can.'* 

" You did not recollect that you had to me.*' 

^* N09 no ! I did not! " and his colour went and 
came faster than he could ever call it up and send 
it back upon the stage. 

" If you have spoken only to me, I shall keep 
your secret safe, though it is perhaps compromisi- 
ing myself to do so. I am not the person to 
meddle or make, especially in this case ; but you 
have been in company with an attorney." 

"An attorney!" cried Pottle, in despair — 
" these fellows do worm one so." 

" They do : I have heard Mr. Creeper say that 
he has talked with you, and he threw out some 
hints ; though, if I mistake not, Mr. Marchmont 
employs him — ^if so, you are safe there too." 

« I hope I am." 

" Well, well — I sent for you to warn you. I 've 
disturbed you a little, I am afraid?" 

** Not a little, I assure you, squire : it is no joke 
to be implicated in a murder, for a man who hasn't 
a friend or a pound in the world." 
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"We '11 not talk any- more about it, then- — I 
didn't wish to make you uncomfortable. You 've 
been doing very well at Sheneham, I hear ? " 

" Very well indeed, at first, sir, till Mr. Barry 
— Mr. Clairfait, that is — ^left us. I 'm afraid 
they 've rather found us out now." 

" Found you out ! " 

" Yes, sir, they do come, but not so many ; and 
those that do come, come to laugh at us — ^not that 
that matters, as long as they pay: if we can't 
amuse 'em, they 've a light to amuse themselves." 

" I should be sorry that you should be obliged 
to leave a lucrative situation through your own 
imprudence. I 've had you here to take wine, and 
I feel a great interest, for Marchmont's sake. 
There 's no knowing exactly what Creeper has 
been about — ^it might be as well to keep out of 
his way." 

"I '11 be oflf," said Pottle, with a sigh, " and it 
serves me right for my telling. It is a strange 
thing ! I never get into a decent place, but I 'm 
kicked out some way or other: well! some folks 
have the luck of it." 

"Poor fejlow!" said Slingsby, "I can't help 
feeling for you — what if I were to find a lodging 
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for you for a few weeks, till we know the result ? 
I 'U inquire — ^it is possible that you may not 
have told any one but myself— but if I take 
you in my charge, for your own sake you must 
lie close ; stir and you 're lost : indeed, if I am 
to have trouble with you, I shall give you up at 
once." 

" Do as you please with me, sir, and I '11 thank 
you most gratefully," answered Pottle, " you 're 
about the first person I ever met with that seemed 
inclined to do me a service." 

" I '11 give you a lodging with one of my 
keepers, and he '11 take care of you in the way of 
board — ^he-never wants for a tap of good ale, and 
he 's a single man ; so there 's no fear of any 
woman's letting your secret slip. You must stay 
close in the lodge — ^it is about a mile and a half 
off, with a quiet, high-walled garden, where you 
may walk : if you go beyond it, the risk is your 
own. I expect Sam here to-night, and you can 
go with him." 

The ale, the board, the lodging, and idleness, 
would have been enough for Pottle, even vdthout 
the danger he believed he was escaping. Sam 
came, as indeed, his master had ordered for the 
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purpose, and Pottle was assigned to a reSl cus- 
tody ; for Sam's instructions were to keep him at 
all events — ^by feir means if he could, if not, by 
foul ; and the lodge was not ill calculated for 
such detention. But Pottle never put it to the 
proof — ^his fears, the ale, and a complete edition 
of the Newgate Calendar, with Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs, and some of Mrs. Behn's novels, kept 
him quite quiet, till it suited Slingsby's purpose 
to have him found. To the company he wrote, 
that he was pursued by an old creditor; and- 
Dibbins, now not a little purse-proud^ d — d him 
for a scamp accordingly. 

' Slingsby's manoeuvring with the General was 
of a much more delicate kind. It is, possibly, no 
very difficult thing to deceive any candid person 
oncey supposing the deceiver to wear something 
like a creditable outside. Most honest, open 
i)atures "may as easily be led by the nose, 
as asses are," — once. But their resentment is 
usually awkward in proportion to the facility of 
the deceit. 

Slingsby was to put everything upon this issue: 
he took care to make the chances of discovery as 
few as possible. 
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When he met the General in London, he began 
by exciting his curiosity as to a namesake, of a 
Cornish family ; and, having found the relation- 
ship he hoped for, he had continued by accusing 
the wildness which had led the young man among 
the players, from whom he had been rescued. 
He talked of them, of course, as folks do of the 
gypsies ; and for aught I know, the gypsies may 
be as much libelled as the other vagabonds. 
The story was interesting enough to be inquired 
into by a relation; and Slingsby, in answer to 
his inquiries, knew just as much as suited his 
own purpose — Marchmont's secluded life — his 
peculiar conduct to Eustace — the intended mar- 
riage — and, lastly, the rumours of such a deed as 
would ordinarily be a bar to marriage between 
persons related to the parties opposed in so near 
a degree. 

When he saw that the General was piqued in 
feeling as well as in honour, and surprised even 
more than moved by the report, he affected to 
consider it false — as else the General must have 
known of the circumstance years ago; and, 
assuming deep commiseration for Marchmont and 
for Marian, his attachment to whom he did not 
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seek to hide, he hlamed himself for giving cur- 
rency to it ; and declared that it had sprung up, 
he believed, among some idle people, who, wan- 
dering through the country, collected reports, and 
told them even more vaguely than they heard 
them. He promised, if it were necessary, to trace 
the matter to its source, if the General would 
give his honour not to mention his name in the 
transaction ; as, after all, he might be expected, 
as he ought, to be found on the side of Mr. 
Marchmont's warmest friends, unless some very 
imperative call of public justice should oblige 
him to drop his advocacy in despair. Indeed, it 
would be but his duty to his own friends, to put 
such a rumour on its real foundation, and to shew 
probably by that means its utter falsehood ; and 
General Clairfait would thus be rendering a rea 
service to his relation, and those who through 
him would become his own connections. 

" For my own part," he concluded, " repulsed 
as I have been, my actions would be sure to be 
misconstrued; and the only part I can take with 
grace and propriety, is the one which i^ould, in 
most cases, be the rule of our lives — neither to 
meddle nor make.'* 

VOL. III. L 
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The General approved of this line of conduct in 
the party proposing it, and declared that his situa* 
tion only made it imperative to take an opposite 
one ; that he shoidd be in Derbyshire as soon aa 
possible, and that he should rely upon Mr. 
Slingsby for the fulfilment of his promise of 
assistance in tracing the truth; at the same time 
pledging his honour for the secrecy which was 
asked of him. Slingsby returned to prepare. 

On the General's arrival, he told him what he 
had done in the case of Pottle, pretending that he 
had merely got him out of the way to prevent the 
further spreading of such stories, as he had recol- 
lected that this one originated with him. He 
even placed the actor in the General's hands ; and 
the General, having heard his story, was decided 
as to his conduct. 

Thus stood matters on the morning of the ex- 
amination. Slingsby saw very clearly the hair- 
scales in which the event must be weighed, but he 
thought that he had not yet placed so much 
against Marchmont but that the balance might, 
if they came to terms, be easily swayed in his 
favour. Pottle's uncorroborated statement would 
]be taken with some due reference to his unsup- 
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ported character. His deposition might be left to 
itself, or assisted by the evidence which Creeper 
could collect. Nay, if his positive oath were too 
great a weight to be counterpoised, the actor him- 
self might be terrified into acquiescence, and sent 
to America. He did not expect that Marchmont's 
character could escape unscathed, nor did he by 
any means desire it; it was not necessary to him 
that his father-in-law should be unimpeachable, 
he would be the more likely to court a respectable 
protector for his daughter; and himself, the pro- 
tector, would stand with all the world in the 
favourable light of a liberal-minded, generous, 
man. So that Marchmont were not condemned, 
the nearer the chance was, the better ; it placed 
him the more completely in Slingsby's power. 

So meditating, he betook himself to the park ; 
and as he walked into the domain, he barred out 
any touch of conscience that might else have 
strayed into his bosom, by the contemplation of 
the fine reversion which he trusted might speedily 
fall to him. He walked, and he went early, for 
he wished to have some private conference with 
Marchmont, and he desired that such .intercourse 
should be as little noted as possible : but he was 

L 2 
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not fortunate. The General was fully on the 
alert ; and, giving entire credence to the interest 
in Marchmont's favour which Slingsby had 
effected, he caused Mr. Wharton to be sent for as 
soon as the other arrived^ and held Slingsby in 
discourse until his brother magistrate was pre- 
pared to accompany him* In this society, Slingsby 
was compelled to repair to Marchmont's chamberj 
as he could not avow the object which he had 
hoped to accomplishi nor was there any legitimate 
one to be gained by a secret conference. 

They found Marchmont calm through weari- 
ness, prepared by despair. It needed the agitation 
of fresh circumstances to arouse him to much 
effort. Slingsby, of course, assumed an air of 
deep regret, and attributed their visit to the wish 
of doing all that might be justly done according 
to Mr. Marchmont's own desires; he expressed 
a hope that the investigation would terminate 
favourably, and at once. He held out every ''flag 
and sign of love " that he could, but Marchmont 
returned only monosyllables, which, if they shewed 
little anger, only appeared to be divested of that 
expression by the feeling that such irritation 
would be beneath the occasion. But Slingsby 
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was determined to lead more directly to the train 
of thought which should ^ve Marchmont to un- 
derstand the kind of course he was willing to take, 
and awaken him to an interest which he believed 
could not fail of acting powerfully — ^he spoke of 
Marian, ** If, under the present unhappy cir- 
circumstances, he could be of service to her — ^if he 
might be permitted to offer attentions without 
offence ; *' Marchmont looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and, though his answer was subdued, it 
fully told to Slingsby that, if he was the victim, 
he was not yet the slave of his fate. 

** I am not aware," he said, " of any circum- 
stance which can place Marian Marchmont under 
the necessity, sir, of accepting your interposition. 
She is, perhaps, deprived of those whom she might 
wish to be her guides, but her path, in any case, 
is clear, too clear — there is but one hope she can 
have ; if that were to fail, she ought not, cannot, 
will not, seek another." 

This was spoken in a low, clear, almost un- 
troubled voice; its tone did not rise to defiance, 
still less did it sink to suUenness. Studiously 
void of passion as it was, Slingsby heard in it the 
declaration of obstacles which could only be re- 
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moved by the last means :— he trusted first in the 
examination itself; next, in the detention that 
might succeed it. He therefore put an end to the 
conversation, and awaited the arrival of the other 
magistrates, with the clear conviction that " things 
must take their own way.** 

In a short time, the number of those entitled to 
take their seats upon the bench, amounted to five. 
It was decided, in consideration of Mr. March- 
mont*s ill-health, that the examination should be 
a private one. This was the plea : the real cause 
was the sincere wish to spare him, in four of the 
parties — and the earnest affectation of such a de- 
sire in the fifth. Slingsby perceived in it another 
advantage; it gave him a much more complete 
control over the evidence to be adduced. The 
dining-room was chosen for the purpose, and soon 
all were assembled in it. The five magistrates 
were seated at a table ; on the one side stood the 
General ; and Marchmont, by the invitation of all, 
seated himself on the other ; by him, stood Eus- 
tace. A silence ensued for some minutes after 
the mournful greetings had been exchanged — 
which, even in this situation, his judges were 
anxious to reciprocate with their prisoner. 
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Marchmont saw that the strugglci which for 
years he had supported^ now approached to its 
close ; he saw clearly how much the chances were 
against him — ^he determined that a want of cool- 
ness should not increase the risk. He would 
have scorned the mockery of hunting out the 
tnithy if his own word might be implicitly be- 
lieved ; and if, upon such a view^ his fellow-men 
had decreed that he merited death, fix>m that 
death he would not have fled. The thought of 
his daughter — the consideration of the unsup- 
ported nature of his avowal, determined him to 
fight the battle to the last. Such had been the 
result of the night's reflection ; and, if it needed 
confirmation, the sight of Slingsby, as one of those 
entitled to examine, made him feel the neces- 
sity of contending with an enemy, rather than of 
appealing to the candour of just and frank-hearted 
men. 

The General addressed them with firmness and 
candour ; he ended thus : 

*^ My relation is, as I hear, to be married to the 
daughter of a gentleman against whom a rumour 
exists, such as the witness you will hear has 
chosen to propagate. — I ofier the investigation of 
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this to the relation whom I name : he declines it, 
—I must say^ not manfully, hut, as I should con- 
l^ider it, dishonourahly ; he even flies mth the 
person so accused. Suspecting his purpose, hoth 
have, as you know, been hy my means intercepted. 
Hear the testimony which has influenced me : if 
you disbelieve it, I shall be more than satisfied ; 
. if you think that it lays before you the groimd of 
further investigation, rely upon it that my stren- 
uous exertions shall be used to bring the entire 
truth before you ; in fact, I believe that your 
only question will be, the credit that may be 
attached to this one man.'* 

On the Oeneral's so concluding, it was decided 
that Pottle, the witness in question, should be 
brought in. 

Those who were yet but little informed of the 
business, looked towards Marchmont with the 
expectation of some vehement or stem denial : 
but all that they could glean from his looks was, 
that he awaited the evidence as they did; and 
anticipating a bolder line of conduct on his part, 
such a disappointment heightened their anxiety 
for proceeding with tfafe case. Pottle was intro* 
duced. Had Marchmont 'been disposed to take 
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an undue advantage of his fears, it Would not 
have been difficult to render his account incohe- 
renty but he forbade himself this injustice. Yet, 
at that moment, the witness appeared much more 
the criminal than Marchmont did. A look from 
Slingsby rather reassured him. A word from Mr. 
Wharton was intended to have the same effect : 

''I see that you are alarmed — take time to 
recollect yourself. In telling the truth you have 
nothing to fear: if you attempt imposition in so 
serious a case, you incur a very frightful responsi* 
bility, here as well as hereafter. Attend only to 
the truth, and think of nothing else." 

But Pottle, for the life of him, could not 
manage this. If Marchmont thought he had 
cause to doubt the full belief of his judges, it 
seemed to Pottle, from the experience of his 
whole life, that he must not expect to be impli- 
citly credited; and all that he could do at the 
moment, was most earnestly to curse his own 
garrulity that had brought him there at all. But 
he was soon awakened from this reverie by the 
question, " What is your name ? " which certainly 
is a most fortunate query -j^ start with, as putting 
the witness in a stri^^t path, if he is capable of 
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moving forward at all. His calling, which i^as 

the nexti having received the comment of some 

looks, he vras bid to declare what he knew of the 

matter under consideration. He looked wistfully 

upon Marchmonty and seemed struck with the 

recollection of his countenance: his own face 

became saddened, for he had remembered the 

man he was called upon to implicate when youn^ 

and cheerful; and he involuntarily exclaimed, 

" Good Heaven, what an alteration ! " Falter- 

ingly turning his eyes away, he encountered those 

of Eustace, and the poor fellow was still more 

overwhelmed at the reproach they seemed to 

convey to him. Again he was aroused by Mr. 

Wharton's voice. 

" You remember that gentleman on your right ? " 

" I — I think I do," answered the player. 

" Can you tell me his name ? ** 

" Marchmont, I believe." 

", Where have you seen him before ? " . 

" If it is Mr. Marchmont, I have seen him in 

Cornwall." 

" How long since ? " 

"I think it must be seventeen or eighteen 

years ago." 
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Slingsby's look was directed towards March- 
mont: to him it spoke as it was meant — the 
remembrance of his former warning— while to 
others, it wore the mask of a deep interest in his 
behalf. The others followed that look ; and 
Marchmont checked the earnestness which he felt 
that his own countenance must be betraying. All ^ 
looked back to the player with a greater disposi- 
tion to credit his story. 

"You knew Mr. Marchmont in Cornwall, seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago/' formally, yet perti- 
nently, echoed the examining magistrate. " What 
did you know of him ? ** 

*' I was acting in the village near his seat, and 
I remember that he bespoke a play for us twice ; 
only the last time the house was closed, on 
account of a fever that was raging in the place. 
I remember that he then sent us money to take 
us out of the town." 

''And how, at this distance of time, do you 
recollect him and his name ? You must have 
Seen at many places, and have seen many people, 
since." 

''I remember the monuments of his family," 
answered the player, " upon which the name was 
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SO often repeated, and so I first learned it ; after 
that I remembered it because '* 

'* Because what, sir?'' asked Mr. Wharton, 
impatiently. 

'* Because of what I suppose I must tell,'* 
replied Pottle ; ** though, if it is to do mischief, 
I shall wish the fever had carried me off before I 
had been fool enough to tattle about it." 

'' We are all bound to tell all we know in 
such cases,** replied Mr. Wharton; ^*it is as 
painful for us to hear, as it can be for you to 
speak; but as men we must all do our duty. I 
think you appear disposed to tell the honest truth 
•^let us hope that, whatever it may be, Mr. 
Marchmont may be able to explain it favourably." 

" If he could ! '* exclaimed Pottle. 

" In the mean time, you are not serving him by 
evincing this baclgvardness," continued the magis* 
trate ; '* it is best for every one that your stoiy 
should be as direct as you can make it." 

*' It is direct enough," murmured Pottle, with a 
shudder. 

'* We must come to the point, sir — ^tell us what 
you know relative to the death of Mr. Clairfait," 
said the magistrate, at length, in a peremptory 
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tone : — " first, you are certain as to having known 
him?" 

" I am not so certain of that, sir — I only knew 
that it was Mr. Clairfait by what I heard after- 
wards." 

A gleam of hope seemed to pass over all faces 
but Slingsby's and Marchmont*s. The cold, re- 
signed look of the latter again checked their trust 
in his favour, but he summoned determination to 
speak : 

"You will oblige me," he said to the reluctant 

.witness, " by not delaying this evidence. I know 

that you must speak whatever you may know or 

surmise ; ypu will put me to less pain to hear it at 

once, if it can in any way afiect me." 

But this coolness, if possible, still more stag- 
gered Pottle: he knew well what he had to 
adduce, and the effect appeare4 to him certain. 

" You do not know, sir " said he. 

" Whatever it is, I am quite prepared to hear 
it," answered the other; and his manner more 
than ever increased the suspense of his judges. ^ 

" I will tell all, then," said the witness ; and he 
only bethought himself of so wording his story, 
that each particular should give a hint of what 



H^t be next nqpected, if Maidunont skould, as 
Le p gca m aed he mmty be conadoiis of the tmth of 
what he wtt adfaocii^. 

^ I raDember that it was one erening in No- 
Tonber, or thereabouts; the rest of the company 
had left the town, piincipallT by means of the 
Idndness of this Teij g^itlemany and I might have 
gone with than too, onljsome serape or other had 
detained me : bat I had some firiends then, and I 
was waiting for mcmey to pay my Umdlord and 
release my baggage, before I started. WeU, sir, 
I had been walking oat in the afternoon — ^a bright 
moonlight night, I remember it was — and I was 
jost returning home over the diffi." 

Here he pansed for an instant, and his looks 
conld not help interrogating those of Marchmont, 
to see if indeed his story could hare no effect upon 
his feelings. He looked, too, because he ahnost 
had doubted himself, when he saw how the former 
part of his evidence had been received by the 
person it was to implicate. 

Now there was no paltering with the anxiety it 
created: neither Marchmont nor Eustace could 
dissemble the intensity of appreh^ision; and the 
poor player again found that he had forced atten- 
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tion, upon one of them at least, much to his 
disadvantage. 

'* Go on ! " thunderedi rather than spoke, Mr. 
Wharton, whose own interest was rivetted upon 
the event, and who was ahnost angry with the 
unsuspecting witness, for so fearfully proving his 
own case as he related it. 

'^ As I passed on by an upper road, just as I 
rounded one of the cliffs, I heard a shot,*' re- 
sumed Pottle ; — ^and it was with great difficulty 
that he prevented himself from looking again — 
the others did. Marchmont strove hard to con- 
trol his feelings, but in vain — ^he gasped for the 

conclusion. 

** I turned, and saw two people upon a ledge of 
the rock — one staggered and fell, the other rushed 
towards him. 1 thought I recognised Mr. March- 
mont.** 

*^You thought!'* exclaimed Mr« Wharton; 
"you say it was bright moonlight — at what 
distance were you?** 

" It might, I suppose, be a hundred yards, or 
more." 

** You are not sure, then ? ** asked Slingsby. 

"Not sure," answered the player, very fer- 
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vently, and as if his answer gave his own mind 
considerahle ease, when he saw the great impor* 
tance which all attached to it, 

" Have you told all ? " asked Mr. Wharton, 

Pottle sincerely wished that he might declare 
he had, but he looked at Slingsby and at the 
General^ and he remembered that to them he had 
disclosed more. 

*' I was afraid to go on, or even to look, for some 
time," continued he. " I even went a little back, 
out of the way; but I remembered that if I were 
to be met, it would seem as if I were nmning from 
the place, so I turned once morel" 

"And did you see anything?" asked Mr. 
Wharton. 

" On the ground," observed the actor, " were a 
handkerchief and a pistol. I looked round me, 
and, seeing no one, I ventured to take them up. 
It was not till I had it in my hand that I. saw that 
the handkerchief was drenched in blood," 

" And did you keep these, or what did you do 
with them ? " asked Mr. Wharton. 

" Almost as soon as I had picked them up, I 
heard two voices, speaking almost in a whisper, at 
a little distance below me. I ran from the place 
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some distance in the opposite direction, where I 
could still have some glimpse of whut was going 
on. I saw two persons arrive at the ledge— one, 
the figure I had taken for Mr. Marchmont ; and 
another, of whose person I was pretty sure, 
because I had seen him visiting at many of the 
houses during the fever — I am almost clear it was 
Mr. Foster, the surgeon." 

" You seem to have a very accurate memory," 
said one of the younger magistrates, almost 
doubtingly. 

"One does not forget anything about such 
matters very easily, sir," replied Pottle; "though, 
for my part, I could heartily wish I had none such 
to remember." 

" It will be for us to judge of the credibility of 
his story presently," observed Mr. Wharton — " at 
present it is best to let him continue in his own 
way. What became of the pistol and the hand- 
kerchief?" 

"I considered that it was very dangerous for me 
to have them about me," answered the actor. " I 
first thought of throwing them over the cliff into 
the sea, but then I remembered that it was losing 
time to go back so far, and that my being missed 
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from home^ at the very time of such an occur* 
rence, was a terrible chance for me ; not that I 
was afraid of my life, but to be committed on sus- 
picion would have been just as bad for one of my 
means ; so I forced the handkerchief as well as I 
could into the barrel of the pistol, that it might go 
far enough, and then, recollecting that there was 
a hole that they said had no bottom, and that it 
was not very easy to climb to the mouth of, I 
pitched it, as well as I could guess, in ther^, and 
then washed my hands of the blood in a little 
running stream, and got home as fast as ever I 
could." 

'^ There is notliing that amounts to positive 
proof here," observed Mr. Wharton ; ** scarcely, 
indeed, much ground for suspicion. This person 
was certain of the surgeon's identity — ^it is strange 
that he could nott be equally so of the other's. I 
do not mean to say that he has not delivered his 
evidence very candidly, and it is well for him that 
he has done so : his concealment of the pistol and 
handkerchief would else be an awkward cir- 
cumstance." 

Pottle, who overheard this, was anything but 
delighted' at the comment; his knees began to 
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knocks and his teeth to chatter, at the very 
possibilitj of his coming within the clutch of the 
law. 

« You left the place ? " asked Mr. Wharton. 

" I did, sir," shivered out Pottle, in reply. 

**This is not quite all yet," observed the 
General. *' I do not wish to interfere more than 
is absolutely necessary, but it is as fair to Mr. 
Marchmont as to us, that all should be stated now. 
You saw Mr. Marchmont afterwards, sir : com- 
plete your story as I have heard it, if you mean 
to abide by it," said he, addressing Pottle. 

"I certainly saw Mr. Marchmont afterwards, 
upon the very ledge where — where the accident 
had taken place," answered the actor. I was 
urged by my landlord to go, and, as I could find 
no very feasible excuse, why, I went." 

" And what did you observe ?" 

'* That he looked about, as I thought, pretty 
much as I did," answered Pottle, " as if he could 
tell more about it if he chose." 

" This is very vague," observed the same young 
magistrate who had. before interfered ; " you 
might have fancied this. If you believed that it 
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was Mr. Marchmont whom you saw, it was not 
very difficult to put such an interpretation on his 
looks. He looked about him ! so, I suppose, did 
every one else ? " 

" Yes, sir, certainly," replied Pottle. 

*' You said something more to me," interrupted 
the General : " you said " 

" You must not put words into his mouth, sir," 
in his turn interrupted the magistrate. 

" Certainly not ; but let us hear all, sir, for 
your own sake, as well as that of the gentleman 
who is in the unpleasant situation you perceive — 
it will be known upon a trial, if it should come to 
that, so let us hear it now." 

" Why, 1 thought," answered the actor, " that 
Mr. Marchmont looked, as I did, at the right 
places, and seemed to wonder that nobody else 
thought about them." 

" Mere surmises, after all, you see," said the 
young magistrate. 

" It Would be unjust not to allow that," said 
Mr. Wharton ; " yet out of these impressions 
sometimes — Have you anything more to say?" 
asked he of Pottle. 
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" Not a word, I assure you, sir," replied he, 
with no small satisfaction* 

Mr. Wharton looked towards Mr. Marchmont. 

" I have nothing to ask of him, sir," was the 
observation with which the accused prevented the 
magistrate's question. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*^ Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forc'd to retire by fury of .the wind." 

Third Fart Hwry VL 

Here the examination paused; and here, if 
Slingsby could have controlled the fates he pro- 
fessed to obey, it would have rested altogether. 

After the interval of consideration which 
generally succeeds a disclosure so important as 
that which had just been made^ Mr. Wharton 
addressed Marchmont : 

'* I shall not, sir," he said, ** go over with you 
the common ground, of cautioning you not to 
commit yourself by what you may say ; it is in 
every way our desire to act up to the adage of the 
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law, and to put full faith in your perfect inno- 
cence of this strange charge. Perhaps you may 
be able to answer it at once — ^it is possible that 
the means of a satisfactory reply may be in your 
hands; or it may be that, incomplete as the case is 
at present, you may choose to defer a vindication, 
of which you cannot instantly collect the ma- 
terials. It is only my duty to suggest to you, 
that if you choose to oflTer any observation, we are 
ready and anxious to hear you ; but that, if you 
should prefer the course of silence, it can scarcely, 
considering the length of time which has elapsed, 
and the difficulty of so immediately getting to- 
gether such circumstances as may be urged in 
your defence, be unfavourably construed by us, 
even as a matter affecting your personal honour.** 

Marchmont took a minute or two to consider 
his course, and then replied : 

" Nothing would give me so much gratification 
as to meet this charge openly, and at once. I put 
great violence upon my feelings, that I do not do 
so. You wiU be most just in attributing my 
delay to the great difficulty, perhaps the impossi- 
bility, of producing complete and satisfactory 
proofs My motives for quitting this place, may 
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depend upon the same train of eyidence, not 
easily or lightly to be adduced. One declaration 
I may make — that it is my earnest prayer that the 
whole truth may be disclosed ; and that by that 
truth I am prepared to be accounted innocent or 
guilty-.not before you alone." 

These words were received not only with re- 
spect, but with implicit credence, by most of those 
to whom they were addressed. There is a cha« 
racter against which any evidence, short of cer- 
tainty, cannot weigh* Whether they could have 
justified it or not, it was scarcely improbableithat 
Marchmont*s judges would have utterly discre- 
dited the tale of the actor, and set the prisoner 
free upon his own word : the General, who had 
not lived within the scope of such an influence, 
was more mechanically determined. 

" It would be indecent in me," he said, " to 
urge any conclusions from evidence which is now 
before you, gentlemen; that consideration is your 
province: it is mine to make this case complete as 
far as I am enabled to do it, whatever may be the 
result to Mr. Marchmont or to others. I must, 
therefore, tender my own evidence to a point 
which, if there be anything serious in the case. 
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may implicate a party I should be sorry to see 
compromised : the faidt is not mine.'* 

The General, at his own request, thereon re- 
ceived the oath ; and, after formally deposing that 
he had heard &om Pottle his account of the circum- 
stance, in manner only varying from the statement 
which he had that day given, he stated his own 
conversation with Eustace, the offer which he had 
made to leave the prosecution of the affair in his 
own hands ; and then detailed what all were aware 
of, — though it had not come before them in the 
shape of legal evidence, — the flight and capture 
of the previous night. " If I am allowed to state 
such an impression,*' he concluded, after declaring 
that his evidence was closed, " I may declare, that 
whatever Mr. Marchmont knows of this matter, 
I believe that Mr. Eustace Clairfait also knows. 
Whether this may implicate him, or excuse 
both, such is my firm conviction." 

A murmur ran through the room at these 
words : from a murmur it quickly rose to a whis- 
per ; and as that was soon exceeded by the incau* 
tion of young Chamwood, the magistrate who had 
all along viewed the matter in its most favourable ^^ 

light, it was deemed more decent to adjourn the 
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conversation to some other apartment* Indeed, 
Chamwood was hot-heated and obstinate, and 
above all, piqued himself upon his liberality; 
it was easy to perceive, therefore, that a few sen* 
tences would not dispose of the contest. 

This was intimated to Marchmont — ^he smiled, 
though mournfully. 

" It is strange," he said, " for one in my situ- 
ation to play the host ; but as you have so recog* 
nised me, so do I not yet feel called upon to 
forego such duties. The room to which yonder 
door opens, will be private and convenient for 
your deliberation." 

But as they rose to retire, Mr. Wharton inter- 
posed : 

^* One question, perhaps, may clear up all," he 
said : '^if Mr. Eustace Clairfait does know, and 
is prepared to disclose what he knows, I confess 
that I should have no hesitation in suffering the 
oath to be administered to him." 

" I prefer standing as I am, sir," replied Eus- 
tace, instantly, '^to placing myself in any situ- 
ation which may prejudice Mr. Marchmont*8 
intentions ; indeed, I should be a most dishonour* 
able coward if I did less. It is enough for me to 
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declare that I am convinced of his innocence of 
what appears to be laid to his charge^ and that my 
own earnest prayers are joined with his for the 
means of as clearly satisfying others.** 

Marchmont pressed the hand of Eustace, and 
would have spoken ; but the other, more by the 
calmness of his looks than by any more decided 
sign, imposed silence. 

" Yet," observed Mr. Wharton, ** allowing for 
your feelings and your convictions, it is our busi- 
ness to examine the grounds of them for oursdives 
—you are amenable to laws which we must not 
allow to be trifled with." 

Eustace merely bowed in reply. 

Four of the magistrates once more proposed to 
quit the room, when they perceived that Slingsby 
was not about to accompany them. In answer to 
all their observations, he only replied that there 
were enough to act without him — that he con- 
fessed a bias which rendered him unfit to decide-— 
that he had sate there rather as an anxious friend 
than as a judge ; and when all declared that they 
must share in sudh feelings, he added to all other 
arguments his own positive will— which, of course, 
ended the dispute. 

M 3 
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He passed slowly out the other way^ and 
paused, for a moment, before Marchmont. 

"Why will you not permit your friends to 
serve you as they desire ? *' said he aloud, as he 
stopped. 

The reply of Marchmont*s look was all he 
received, and it was sufficient. He left the room^ 
and he sought Marian. 

Whoever might approach her in the guise of a 
friend, was not likely to be turned back by the 
servants: even Slingsby, coming with that pre- 
text, was not unwelcome to herself. She knew 
that her father was implicated in the death of 
Eustace's. It was announced throughout the 
house— it coidd not be withheld fronvher inquiries. 
Nothing less than force could vdthhold her from 
the examination, which the servants' folly had 
suffered her to know was going on. She sate in 
an agony of suspense for its result, when Sli^gsby 
entered* He did not look the messenger of abso- 
lute despair, and he was welcome. She scarcely 
permitted him to commence the apology he was 
about to make for intruding upon her. 

" At such a time," said Marian, " no one who 
brings a hope, or even good wishes, can intrude 
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upon sue. I should almost thank the bearer of 
any certainty^ so distracted am I with fears that 
must be false. I implore you, tell me all, that I 
may know what I have to do or to endure." 

"You will hear me alone, then?" answered 
Slingsby; "indeed, it is necessary that you 
should." 

" Anything you please : if there has been any 
coldness, any disregard, I am sure you forgive it 
now. I am sure I want some one to trust, some 
one to counsel, and I believe that you will be 
that person : I am not afraid to rely upon you." 

She motioned the servant to leave her. As 
soon as they were alone, she put to him the one 
earnest question which was all in her thoughts— 

" What is my father's danger ? " 

" Of the exact chances of that, it would be 
impossible for me to judge ; a thousand circum- 
stances may influence it, yet he is not lost yet." 

" Not lost yet ! " echoed Marian, fearfully. 
" Is there, then, any ground for supposing him 
really to be concerned in the death of Eustace's 
father?" 

SKngsby looked at her for a moment, as if he 
were unwiUing to answer the question, and 
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deriroiistoin.imtaB.e«i.ofaip«i^^^ 
^ reeaj calculatmg what her feeli^ wfct 

IHMT, but he was mea«uring tiiem f or his o wn pur. 
poses: 

« In what I may say to you, Mi« Marchmont,- 
siud he at length, " I may he eveu placing myself 
in some peril ; I am, perhaps, about to shew you 
how willing I am to compTomise myself, to save 
your father. Such words ought to be trusted only 
to one bound to us by the tend^est feelings-^bv 
the most solemn ties: might I hope that such 
could exist between us, there is nothing that I 
would not risk — ^I think there is nothing in the 
present business that I could not achieve, to save 
your father." 

Marian involuntarily recoiled. 

** I will not pretend that I am not deeply inter- 
ested by such a hope as my courage and skill may 
give me with you ; this, I think, ought to be my 
reward— «but I speak, also, prudentially. When 
I am about to render myself possibly an accom- 
plice in such a matter as is now imder investiga- 
tion, can any security be too strong against my 
being betrayed ? ** 

Marian's heart sickened at the idea. She 
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looked at him — she thought of Eustace-rr-of her* 
self — and she loathed him. 

^* It caimot be that my father is ia such danger 
as to need such conditions on your part, or such 
sacrifices on mine/' she said ; *' you will pardon 
me — there is no sacrifice — not of life, certainly, 
scarcely any of afiection, almost of duty-r-^that can 
be placed in comparison with a woman's giving 
herself where she has not given her heart. Surely, 
it is not needful for you to exact it-^you may 
trust me. Against my father, I think there is no 
power that can force me to utter one syllable, or 
to compromise any one who would save him — I 
would die sooner; I am certain that I could. 
But you wish to alarm me — ^it is not generous to 
barter with me thus — ^at this time." 

" You do me great wrong. Miss Marchmont," 
firmly replied Slingsby ; "the danger is no such 
chimera, nor am I endeavouring to barter with 
you, unless for substantial services. I see your 
repugnance, and I feel it deeply — but it will be 
best for both of us to forget that now, as well 
as any other bar to a clear understanding. It 
is plain, quite plain, that you can never now 
become the bride of him, for whom, I believe, you 
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were once destined — at all events, if it be made 
clear that his father fell by the hand of yours.** 

'* He did not — ^it could not be— I will not be- 
lieve it! " exclaimed Marian; ** I will not believe 
it of my father, or of Eustace. Are they not 
friends— friends still— and more so than ever ? " 

*' Yoiu" beauty does wonders," replied Slingsby — 
" that is the secret of their friendship ; Eustace 
Clairfait is withheld by it from calling down 
justice on his father's destroyer — nay, more, it 
even ranges him on his side— makes him a party, 
for aught J know, in the punishment as in the 
guilt. You can hardly wonder that it should lead 
me into a more venial fault : if I endeavour to 
suppress the truth for your sake, there is nothing 
parricidal in my crime." 

" You calumniate both ! " answered Marian, 
indignantly ; " you have overreached yourself. I 
am a very weak and simple girl, beaten down, too, 
by cruel sufferings ; but I am not so completely 
prostrated as to believe my father a murderer, and 
Eustace such an accomplice, upon the bare word 
of their enemy, and to give all they would bid me 
to preserve, upon such a slanderous surmise." 
" Their enemy ! " echoed Slingsby, with malice 
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Stung to anger ; but he instantly lowered his tofie, 

m 

** It will be best for us both to be calm, and to 
speak low," he continued ; " it may not else be in 
our power to accomplish what both will wish had 
been accomplished, long ere this day is past. I 
am quite willing to put all upon the condition 
that you shall yourself be fully convinced of your 
father's danger, and of his having, according to the 
law, merited the danger he is in : promise me 
only, that upon such proof, and upon my shewing 
to you that I possess the means to save him from 
such peril, you will become my wife." 

Marian faltered, trembled violently, and was 
silent. 

" How can you save him, if he be as you say ? " 
asked Marian, faintly. 

" I must be the judge of my own means, and — 
till you say * yes,' the guardian of my own coun- 
sel," replied Slingsby. 

"It is all some snare— -some delusion — I am 
sure it is ! " exclaimed Marian. 

"What snare — what delusion — can there be, 
when I accept your promise upon such a condi- 
tion ? " asked Slingsby, triumphantly. 

" Heaven help me ! I cannot see all the wiles 

M 3 
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that are around me. Let my father tell me that 
my word to you^^Hbhat — its-xpeccomplishm^it — " 
she uttered these words as with a lengthened l6ath- 
ing to speak them^^^' that even that will free him 
from a real danger—" 

** He will not ask even his life of you, so— I 
know his pride/' replied Slingshy ; ^^ but I have 
no time to trifle, even to spare you, as I would 
spare you. Hear me briefly, and pardon the avowals 
which must be most painful to you ; remember, 
it is the time, and your own hesitation, draws 
them from me ; remember, too, that I make the 
truth of what I say, the condition of my hopes. 
I know your father to be the perpetrator of the 
murder of Mr. Clairfait ; I know that there is 
evidence in this house to convict him of the fact; 
and I will venture my own character, fortune, and 
safety, to suppress that evidence, upon your pro- 
mise to give me your hand should I succeed. It 
is no time for protestations— there is no need for 
me to swear to the truth of what I suspect — ^your 
Qwn eyes shall be your judges and mine.*' 

Again Maridn faltered ( she could scarcely 
instantly refrain from consenting : it was his pre- 
sence — the sinister look which he could not hide 
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— her own inis^ palpably put before her — ^.that 
induced her to make another trial to save heraelf. 

** And without this condition— this — I do nat 
speak to offend you — this murder of all my happi* 
ness — ^will you not— if you do love — ^if you could 
even regard me as one you desired should be your 
wife — ^wiU you not interfere to save my father, if 
it be really as you say? You cannot covet a 
heart that has been once given, and cannot be re- 
sumed; and all the advantages you could ever 
possess by espousing me, shall be gladly paid as 
the price of my father's safety ; and with thanks 
and prayers, more than a life would, suffice to 
utter." 

** My bartering, as you called it, is not quite so 
mercenaxj," answered Slingsby ; for he could not 
own, even to himself, that he wa^ trafficking for 
such a price — that he was putting money against 
blood — though it comprised, in truth, so large a 
part of the consideration. ** I dare stay no longer,'' 
he resumed, slowly and emphatically; "I once 
more warn you solemnly of the peril in which 
both your father and Eustace Clairfait stand ; I 
once more declare to you, that they shall be saved 
by your single word — and I dare you to. caU your 
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father's blood upon your head by denying me: — 
remember, if I speak a falsehood, you are free. 
Do you refuse to pay the price of your father's 
life?" 

Marian trembled violently — she .seemed to be 
making a strong effort to submit to the fate to 
which she believed she must jrield — and already 
Slingsby's eyes glistened with the anticipation of 
success, when Marian's woman entered the room. 

" Oh, Ma'am ! " cried the servant, " I have glad 
tidings, indeed, to tell you. — There 's old Martin 
the butler, and Mrs. Johnson, that was your mo- 
ther's own woman ; they both say they can re- 
member the day that old Mr. Clairfait was missed, 
quite well ; and they 're gone in to swear that our 
master was never out of his own house all the 
time ; for they remember it by ever so many cir- 
cumstances that they 've been calling to mind ; 
and if Mr. Marchmont was not out of his house, 
why, you know, he could have no hand in it ; and 
it has been very wicked of us ever to make such a 
fuss about it, and to think, only for a moment, 
that such a good man as master is could ever 
have done such a thing." 

" You are right — ^you teach me what I ought 
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to have thought — what I ought to have trusted — 
to have been sure of," answered Marian, triumph- 
antly ; " I was certain that Eustace and my father 
could never be bound by such a league. But both 
are innocent, and both will be free,^' continued 
she, looking upon SKngsby with an expression she 
could not control ; " free, without a traffic which 
they would have held it their bitterest shame — 
their saddest reproach — to be saved by. All is 
come to light now, by means which possibly you, 
Mr. SUngsby, foresaw." 

" I did not forsee these means, nor do I believe 
in them," replied he. " I urge you, for your own 
sake, once more to consider what I have said to 
you." 

" When my father is at liberty, sir, you may 
address yourself to him ; you must, from every 
former circumstance, have been well aware in 
what spirit I should listen to your proposals," 
said Marian, with a vivacity which now she could 
not repress ; ** you must have felt that you were 
urging me to cast away every chance, not only of 
joy, but of peace, that I might not have to re- 
proach myself with a parent's destruction." 

" You wrong me, you will soon see how much," 
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answered Slingsby, witk a haste which was ahnost 
passionate ; *^ remember what I tell you : you will 
yet repent that you have not fully entered into 
my views ; you do wrong to the candour of my 
proposals. I read well that look, Miss March- 
mont ; it is in pity that I tell you, not in ven- 
geance, that you will repent its spirit. Will you 
yet take a moment to consider ? will you yet once 
more speak with me alone!" 

" Listen, listen, ma*am ! " said the servant, who 
had gone to the head of the stairs — '' there is quite 
a joyful buzz in the hall — I am sure that it is all 
over, and that all is right.'* 

« There is your answer, sir— my father is free, 
as you well know he should be : you are wasting 
words." 

" If you will only give me your sacred promise 
to be secret, I will entrust you even with all." 

At this instant, a loud huzza resounded through 
the house ; it could arise but from on^ feeling — 
the joy for her father's safety. She rushed past 
him to the stairs, and clinging to her servant, 
looked anxiously over the balustrade. 

^^ It must be all right, ma'am-«-I know all about 
it — I am quite, quite sure, ma'am^" called the old 
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butler from below. " I have been in, and Mrs. 
Johnson's in now : it is all as clear as the day." 

Slingsby again approached, but Marian could 
not listen to him. 

, '* Remember," said he, as he passed her, " since 
you refuse all I offer, things must take their own 
way." 

But she hardly heard the ominous warhing, and 
certainly did not for a moment dwell upon iu. 

At the energetic solicitation of two of the 
oldest of Marchmont's domestics, it had been 
agreed to accord thqm a hearing. To this none 
could object, and young Chamwood hailed it 
with the glee pf a peassonal success; all, therefore, 
returned to the room in which they had held the 
previous proceedings. 

It flushed the pale cheek of Marchmont, as his 
servants began to give their evidence on his 
behalf, to feel tlmt they were unconsciously 
swearing to an untruth. That they were free 
from aU guilt, legal or pipral, the severest judge 
could not deny — they spoke only what they con- 
scientiously believed ; but he felt that something 
like a subornation of perjury attached to him, 
in avaj^ng himself of such evidence. If he had an 
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excuse to his own heart, it was in the passiveness 
of his guilt — ^yet scarcely had all that had been 
witnessed against him given him so real pain. To 
deny or to interfere with their statement, was, 
however, to throw up his cause. He heard them 
silently; and those who had wondered at his 
unanswering demeanour when charged with crime, 
or who had admitted it as some evidence against 
him, now saw, or fancied they saw, in the same 
conduct, during this more favourable testimony, a 
calmness, morbid, perhaps,, but not incompatible 
with perfect innocence. Mr. Wharton carefully 
listened to the evidence, and sifted it to and fro. 
Each was ordered from the room during the exa- 
mination of the other — recalled, and re-examined; 
but certain as each felt, and deposing only to what 
appeared to both a certainty, their relations were 
exactly consistent. 

Martin, the butler, deposed to various circum- 
stances as having occurred on the evening of Mr. 
Clairfait's disappearance, and of the commence- 
ment of the ilhiess of Mrs. Marchmont; which 
went to shew that Mr. Marchmont could not, by 
any possibility, have been absent from his home, 
for however short a space of time, on that occitfion ; 
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and his fellow-serYant, Mrs. Johnson, mentioned the 
attendance of Mr. Foster on that very night, and de- 
posed with great clearness to her having witnessed 
no communication between her master and the sur- 
geon, which did not arise firom her lady's illness. 
She remembered that her mistressliad desired her 
not to disturb her master, as he was busy with 
accoimts; but that he himself came to her room 
very shortly afterwards. Everything went to 
prove that Pottle's surmises as to identity must 
be false, however conscientious his evidence 
might be. 

In the face of all this, the deliberations began 
to assume a very different form. The question of 
remanding their friend^and neighbour, as they all 
began once more to call Mr. Marchmont, was 
hardly entertained. It might be correct to in- 
definitely postpone the examination, that, should 
other facts arise, they might be investigated; 
though, so unwelcome was the task to all, that 
when the General proposed to send into Cornwall, 
that every possible light might be thrown upon 
the transaction, the proposal was rather resented 
as an unnecessary cruelty. 

" An alibi clearly proved," observed Mr. 
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Wharton^ not a little glad of the occanon to shew 
his legal knowledge on the popular side, " is the 
¥est of all defences, because it reduces the charge 
to an impossilnlity ; and how an hnpossibility is 
to be supported, is more than I can pretend to 
discover." • 

** It is evident how little attention ought to be 
paid to the loose suppositions of such a person as 
this player/' observed young Chamwood : ** these 
people, I suppose, get a habit of blending fiction 
with reality, till they can't tell which is which ; 
and they ought to be excluded from being wit- 
nesseSi as butchers from being jurors, as unfit by 
their calling. Besides, I would not be quite sure 
that the fellow has not some old grudge, or other 
bad motive — ^there are folks eternally annoying 
their betters, or trying to make something by 
abusing them. I hope we shan't let him off very 
easily — that is« not without at least a reprimand 
for his interference; and I shall move that he and 
all his party be sent out of this neighbourhood 
without beat of drum*." 

" Not quite so fast, my excellent young friend : 
you are always in such a hurry to be right, that 
you over-run the winning-post," said Wharton. 
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Chamwood was paying his addresses to that 
gentleman*s niece, so he bore his admonitions 
with some semblance of patience. 

" For my own part, I rather pity the poor de- 
fenceless rogues, I have sat some time upon the 
bench, and there are many sets of people whose 
faults appear to me to be those of their situation 
in life. Players are not often malicious or over- 
designing, and I don't think Mr. Marchmont him- 
self would call upon us to revenge him there. 
But to return to our real business — I should 
advise Mr. Marchmont, as one gentleman may 
advise another, to give his word of honour to 
remain, and abide whatever may chance henceforth 
to arise in this matter ; and, for my own part, I 
shall be perfectly satisfied that such an assurance 
will answer all the justice of the case : and that 
once decided, I shall claim to be the first to 
express my sympathy with him and his young 
friend, and my joy at the fortunate result of our 
investigation." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" It sufficeth that the end will come, 

And then the end is known." 

JuliuM C<BBar. 

Marchmont wondered and trembled at his 
deliverance, and Eustace's eyes were suffused with 
tears, which he vainly strove to hide ; but all was 
n*ot over yet. Slingsby had, as we have seen, 
returned to the room immediately after the exa- 
mination of Martin ; and during the time that the 
same relation was developed by Mrs* Johnson, he 
affected to listen to it, not merely with com- 
placency, but with delight ; and as most of the 
spectators were too much occupied with the effects 
upon more palpably interested parties, his charac- 
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ter stoodj conveniently enough for himself^ some- 
what in the background of the drama. 

Marchmonty indeed, had a strong persuasion 
that Slingsby was the real mover of all; and he 
looked upon him, to read the true denouement of 
the scene in which both were playing a part. He 
saw at once the hoUowness of Slingsby's profes- 
sions — ^he saw that he was in truth deliberating on 
the step which must be next taken ; and when he 
saw the cold determination of sullen cruelty take 
the place of perplexity upon his countenance, he 
felt that it was time to arm himself for the last 
and fiercest struggle. He knew that the truth, as 
far as it could make against him, would be terribly 
declared ; he did not therefore reply to the con- 
gratulations which Mr. Wharton hinted to him, 
but asked that wine might be brought for himself 
and his young friend — ^a request which was in- 
stantly acceded to. All thought that it was to 
repair the fatigue of the past — Marchmont felt it 
necessary for a new trial. 

At something from Slingsby, which no one 
else could dis[cover for a sign, Creeper, who had 
followed his patron at a short interval into the 
room, advanced. He was rather a large man — 
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that is, his bones and nmseles w^e eonsiderable, 
without an oanoe of fat — hk hce was Jong, and 
its hue cadaverous, and his large round grey 
eyes, restlessly rolling on every side, and his lank 
black hair, completed the attractions of his person. 
His gait was shambling and sideways, and his 
long arms lopped abont as he moved — his voice 
was rather low and indistinct, and contrasted with 
the eagerness of his face. 

** I have something to state,'* he mattered, as he 
approached Mr. Wharton, " if yonr worships will 
be pleased to hear me." 

This was hardly caught by the others, in the 
buzz of earnest conversation which prevailed in the 
room. Marchmont and Slingsby, indeed, eyed 
him; though the latter affected to make his regard 
indifferent, and intended to seem awakened to 
attention by his disclosures. The rest thought 
that he had taken advantage of their accidental 
i^eeting, to get some parish business despatched ; 
which, indeed, constituted the greater part of his 
practice. 

" We will hear you, sir, presently — ^as soon as 
this business is quite concluded,'* answered Mr. 
Wharton, with whom Richard was no great 
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farourite; 'Hhat is/' he added^ looking at his 
watch^ '^ if it will not detain us long : if it will^ 
you must go to the petty sessions.'* 

"What I have to say, relates to this very 
business, your worship," replied Creeper; "though, 
if you are not at leisure to hear it now, I shall be 
ready to attend at the next examination." 

" There will, I trust, be no further examination 
in this business, sir," answered Mr. Wharton ; " so, 
if your remark be of any importance, we must 
hear it now. You can hardly have anything to 
say of your own knowledge, I should think : you 
are not old enough to remember much of the 
facts, even if you had been in the west of England 
at the time." 

" I was not in the west of England at the time, 
sir," answered Richard ; " but I have been there 
very lately; and what I speak is of my own know- 
ledge, as well as partly known to some others, 
who may be called upon, if your worships should 
think it advisable." 

"Well, sir, let us hear them," said Wharton, 
somewhat impatiently; for though he would not 

hang the guiltless rather than cut his mutton 
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cold,** he had no wish even to spoil his luncheon 
for inunaterial evidence. 

" May I first beg to hear the deposition of — John 
Pottle, I think the name is — ^the player, who, I 
believe, has been examined, read? Your worships 
were pleased to take his examination privately; 
and I wish to learn whether what he has said 
corresponds with what I have myself heard him 
declare." 

" Oh ho ! something to shew what lies the 
player has been telling ! *' roared out yoimg 
Chamwood — " read him the deposition : I would 
stay here all day to get that fellow his deserts. 
Read ! " he called out to the clerk ; and this being 
obeyed, the attention of all parties was once more 
called to the proceedings. 

The clerk read on to the evidence given about 
the pistol and the handkerchief. 

" Stop," said Creeper, softly, but very empha- 
tically ; " it is exactly that which I wanted to 
know — I knew he had declared as much before in 
conversation, as, very probably, he may recollect 
himself." 

** And you have some means of disproving this 
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part of his wanton and insolent slander?" ex- 
claimed Charnwood. *^ Upon my life, Creeper, I 
never thought you a useful member of society 

m 

before." 

" 1 can prove something about it, sir," replied 
Richard, drily ; '* though, as it is not for a witness 
to invent evidence, but only to relate what he 
knows, I am not quite sure that I shall disprove 
any inference drawn from John Pottle's deposi- 
tion. I went down into Cornwall a short time 
ago upon business " 

" Business ! " exclaimed Marchmont ; and it 
was the £rst. time he had suffered his feelings to 
vent themselves in words — "may I ask what 
business, and where ? " and he fixed his look full 
upon Slingsby, as the othe^ took care to shield 
his face from him. '' 

•''I submit that I am not bound " began 

Creeper. 

"Mr. Marchmont will have ample opportunity 
for cross-examination afterwards, if he desires it," 
, observed Mr. Wharton ; " we must hear this man 
tell his tale his own way first." 

" Yes, yes, he shall have ample opportunity — 
fair play as much as he can desire," said Charn- 

VOL, III. N 
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wood. " We 11 haye no ^ suhmittmg that jon 're 
not bound' to answer here — ^no law quirks. 
Master Creeper, but all straight and aboye-board 
-—ours is magistrates' law. Master Attorney." 

*'And that 's strange law enough," thought 
IHchardy though he did not say it. He went on 
in a tone which, for him, we must call loud : 

*^ Haying heard of this yery circumstance of the 
throwing away of the pistol and handkerchief in 
so yery peculiar a spot, and foreseeing that if this 
person should continue to talk, an inyestigation 
must take place, I felt myself prompted to yisit 
the place, and see if there were reaUy any traces 
of the truth." 

At this moment none could refuse him all the 
attention he could desire; and, after that, his 
yoice, sunk into its usual low whispering, was so 
distinctly heard, that he who had been accus« 
tomed to fiud a sort of refuge, a right to correct 
himself, in being but partially understood, almost 
thought he was raising it aboye its proper key. 
But the more he subdued it, the more breath- 
less became his auditory. 

*' It seems that the country people had a sort 
of superstition about the place; there were not 
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mJany who liked to climb the rocks that formed 
a sort of circular wall to the opening of the basin, 
or crater, or reft ; and it was, they told me, very 
many years since any one had made any attempt 
to penetrate further. Indeed, I could not pre- 
vail on any to adventure ; so, at last, I suffered 
myself to be slung by two ropes, placed so as best 
to balance me, and, keeping another string in my 
hand to pull when I wished to be drawn up, I 
went down myself. I took with me a light, and 
kept, as well as I could, to the side opposite to 
the pathway, where I conjectured anything must 
have lodged if thrown from the path; and, as the 
cavern was by no means bottomless, I may say I 
explored most of that side. I had just given up 
the search, as proving there could be nothing of 
the kind in the cavern, and I was thinking how I 
should confound the player by upbraiding him 
with the falsehood of his story, when, almost at 
the bottom, on the other side, to which it must 
have rebounded, sure enough there Was a pistol, 
and the mouth of it was stuffed with a handker- 
chief. What might have projected beyond the 
barrel, was quite rotted away ; the lock was bro- 
ken, in the fall probably, and it was half embedded 
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in slime and ooze, but I seized it, I pulled tbe 
string, and brought it safe \nth me to tbe top.*' 

As Creeper said this, he could not prevent his 
eyes glaring with a sort of satisfaction, and his 
subdued speech thrilled with-it. 

" And you have this pistol ? " asked Mr. Whar- 
ton. 

I have," replied Creeper. 
Can you produce it now? ** asked the magis- 
trate. 

" Here it is," returned the witness, slowly and 
collectedly drawing it out of the large pocket of 
his square-cut, worn, black coat ; while the nerves 
of every one else in the room appeared strained 
with the intensity of expectation. It was placed 
before the magistrates, and it bore exactly the 
appearance he had described. Some tindery cloth 
was at the muzzle, the barrel was very rusty, the 
lock broken, and, scarcely discernible on the 
silver mounting, were the arms and cypher of 
Clairfait. 

" This is exactly as you found it f " asked Mr. 
Wharton. 

" Exactly, on my oath," replied Creeper. 

*' Well, this does, indeed, prove," observed Mr. 
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WhartOD,. " that the other witness has told no 
deliberate or intentional falsehood, though it by 
no means casts any other light upon the ewe." 

Creeper looked at Slingsby as though he could 
suggest ; and Slingsby looked at the other niagis- 
trates as expecting that they would think of mov- 
ing the handkerchief; but when he saw that they 
disregarded or did not conceive the idea, he be- 
gan to dig, with a pen-knife which lay upon the 
table, into the less rotten part of the cloth, which 
had been preserved by being tightly crammed into 
the barrel — moved it a very little, and then, as if 
heedlessly, laid it down again. 

"Ah!" exclaimed young Chamwood, as the 
thought struck him, "it is very odd none of us 
have hit upon that ! I never knew any of these 
things, but we got a right clue to them at last ; " 
and with much care and perseverance, he got the 
entire remainder of the handkerchief out of the 
barrel. Its texture of fine cambric was blackened 
with the long-dyed stains of blood; and in one 
comer, yet perfect, were beautifully worked in 
hair, the letters, " R. C. M." 

Mr. Wharton looked towards Marchmont, t 
his look was a more angry one than beseemed ' 
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even majesty of justice. He and his brethren were, 
when they first felt the evidence to be against 
Marchmont, almost prepared to commiserate with 
their former friend, as one who had been led into 
the commission^ of a fearful crime ; but they could 
not so readily sympathize with the silence which 
had suffered appearances so entirely to dupe 
them. Even Chamwood resented it as mean and 
disingenuous — the more so, as he had been the most 
eager on the other side. Marchmont saw this, 
and it stung him. 

To descend to the rank of a cold-blooded, cal- 
culating, criminal, was a fate which, indeed, he 
had sometimes contemplated in the miserable 
dreams which had been the life of his latter years, 
but even in them he had combated that doom of 
unmitigated reproach. It was such a vision which 
had inspired the mute, impassioned pleading which 
Marian had witnessed at Prendergast, when he 
first sought to remove her from the influence of 
her growing affections. 

He blamed himself for not having avowed the 
truth on the first hint of a charge ; he blamed 
himself twofold for having yielded to the considera- 
tions which kept the deed secret when it was com- 
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mitted. He felt that it was probably too late to 
repair tlie effects of his weakness, but he deter* 
mined to be weak no longer. 

" You know much now, gentlemen," he began, 
firmly, " but you do not yet know all. I will dis- 
close to you all, the secret which has made my 
existence one continued martyrdom. Had I been 
brave, as I ought to have been, I should long, very 
long ere this, have been cleared from all imputa- 
tion; or, if men could not have discerned the 
truth, and had condemned me unjustly, I should 
have been far beyond their error and their reproach ; 
never did I feel so strongly before, how much of 
our duty to ourselves is comprised in unflinching 
courage. I will palter no longer, though I can 
scarcely hope that the avowal, which, made at the 
time, my character alone might have established, 
will now meet with credit, when circumstances tell 
the story against me. I need no warning of the 
consequences of what I am about to declare : — 
Clairfait did fall by my hand. It remfuns for me 
distinctly to relate how he fell," 

A shriek was at this moment heard at the door. 
It was from Marian. During the latter part of th{ 
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examinatioii, all had been so absorbed in the 
interest of the events, that no precautions had 
been thought of. Marian, as the murmur of 
exultation, which she had every moment expected 
would swell into the shout for her father's 
liberation, subsided into painful stillness, had 
listened anxiously from her chamber. But not a 
servant, except her own woman, but had now 
thrust into the room; and at length she had 
stolen, in spite of all persuasions, step by step 
down the stairs. Leaning by the half-open door, 
^he caught her father's voice, and pausing on the 
sounds', which she felt to be the oracles of her 
fate, she heard his avowal. She rushed to her 
father's side unopposed. He clasped her to his 
heart, and, deeply affected as he was with the 
reality of what he had studied all his life to avert, 
the truth with which he had just fortified his 
heart enabled him to bear it, and, after a time, 
to calm her. Some approached to remove his 
daughter, but he forbade them : 

" No," said he ; " she knows the worst, as you 
do. It is well that she should bear from her 
father's lips what others may not tell so kindly or 
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BO truly. It sanctifies my defence that it should 
also be -my confession to my child — the only one 
tliat deed has injured who has not forgiven it." 

He then related, with little other difference 
than compression, the story which Eustace had 
already heard. 

" This is the truth," he continued, " but a 
truth to which I can cajl no witness, except 
Heaven — a truth, the evidence of which, I con- 
fess, I have myself tended to defeat, by the 
procrastination, the fear, with which I have 
warded off an investigation, sure at some time tv 
become necessaiy. Yet, late as it is, I do feel 
some reward for the avowal, even now. I have 
no longer a thought to conceal from any one — if 
fresh circumstances should arise, they must arise 
to prove what I have^ said. I own that I have 
cast away my own defence : the very note which 
in my haste I destroyed, would have proved the 
cause of out meetingi The inlpossibility of my 
harbouring resentment against Ctairfut— the - 
grounds, well remembered then, of his hatred 
against me, would, of themselves, have spoken 
plainly. I felt what none can feel who s 
innocent of the death of a fellow-creature- 
N 8 
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feared for the anguish of another— ^perhaps I 
ought to have trusted to her finnness ; yet^ if I 
have a consolation, it is, that she was spared any 
part of this sorrow. Ah! why should I say 
that?*' he exclaimed^ as he turned towards 
Marian, *' she suffers in her child ! " 

A low and earnest discussion now took place 
among the magistrates, whp no longer thought it 
necessary to shew the accused the courtesy of 
retiring. Slingsby did not join in it. He sat 

m 

alone, musing upon the now irretrievable catas* 
trophe to which his plans had led. In spite of all 
his habitual doubt of the human heart, he be- 
lieved every word which Marchmont had uttered, 
yet he felt that no one else sitting in judgment 
woidd believe it. His own experience of March- 
months characte]>— every circumstance, look, tone, 
and gesture-«-agreed with it ; yet he could draw 
from them no palpable testimony which could be 
offered to the apprehensions of others. His wwk, 
such as it was, was done ; and though the remorse 
of useless malice, and the chance of consequences 
which had no contingency of good, began to prey 
upon him, all appeared to be past recall. He 
could not console himself, at that terrible moment. 
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with the plea that he had only suffered things to 
take their course : he beheld his own agency 
almost in its natural colours. 

On the other side mused the General. For a 
moment, the earnestnei^ and candour of March- 
mont's address had swayed him. It had, he felt, 
all the eyidence of coming from the heart But 
his own nature and habits were so essentially 
opposed to all the motives which Marchmont had 
urged as prompting concealment, that he soon 
began to despise himself for listening witK any 
favourable attention to a tale, plausible to him 
only by the manner in which it was delivered. 
Having once admitted this idea, his pride soon 
steeled him in it — ^he placed all Marchmont's ad* 
missions to the score of art, and urged upon 
himself that nothing had been admitted which 
had not been clearly proved. 

Although the determination of each of the 
magistrates was the same, yet their excitement 
prevented their conference from being a short 
one. Young Chamwood again took up the cause 
he had laid down for a moment, and asserted the 
possibility of Marchmont's innocence . The others 
avoided the discussion, though in a. manner which 
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detAf expressed a contrary comfieticHii* AH 
could agree upon this point, that a jmy would be 
the proper judges of sueh eridenee; and in- sayii^ 
so, all appeared happy to relieve tbemselres firom 
a respoDsibifity, which, had they been called xjLpon 
to exerciae it, they felt that they must bare exer- 
cised with most painful resofaitiQn. They were 
now relieTed by the suggestion that all their duty 
ended here, and that the case was too complete to 
need their entering upon it again. Before their 
determination was delivered, they gare directions 
to remore Marian, but in vain. Her hands were 
clasped anmnd her father's neck, and it would 
have needed much violence to detach them. She 
seemed scarcely sensible of the words, fearful as 
they were, which Mr. Wharton addressed to 
Marchmont in a low and tremulous voice — the 
formal summary of that day : 

'' It is my painful duty to declare to you that 
you are committed on the charge of murder.'* 

It was not because at that moment she could 
feel more for her lover than for her father, that 
the announcement of their determination as to 
him recalled her to herself— it was the hint of a 
new and unexpected danger. 
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For you, Mr. Eustace Clairfait," continued 
Mr. Wharton, ^^-whatever may be thought else- 
where of your acts or of your motives, we find 

that you, knowing at least that you were, in so 

« 

doing, assisting the person who had taken your 
father's life, aided him in his attempt to flee from 
the law: we are bound, therefore, to consider you 
an accessary after the fact, and, as such, to deliver 
you to those whose business it is finally to decide 
this unhappy case." 

" If to save a man whom I believe to be inno- 
cent, be to become an accomplice in murder, I am 
so," replied Eustace. " I have fully participated 
in Mr. Marchmont's latter actions. I regret no 
part of them but their consequences; but with 
the risk of these fully before me, I should again 
do what I have already done." 

" An accomplice ! you an accomplice ! " ex- 
claimed Marian ; and, as she looked appealingly 
towards the bench, she caught the eye of Slingsby 
gleaming upon Eustace. " If they need more to 
share in such penalties, have they not one sitting 
beside them, tenfold guiltier— a knowing accom* 
plice, who did not, like you, know that my father 
is innocent ; but a mercenary, trading accomplice 
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who wotild have sayed a real murderer, if he could 
have gained thereby the hand of his daughter. 
He has seen me-^spoken with me^-tempted me; 
and, but that I belieyed my father safe, he might 
have won me. I will swear, it-— others will swear 
it — if you want accomplices to punish ; and there 
he sits as one of my father's judges, dooming him 
because he would not sell his daughter for a 
chance of life, and winding in the same net the 
rival whom he hates and fears, by the name of an 
accomplice." 

''I have taken no part in these proceedings, 
Miss Marchmont,*' replied Slingsby, " even if I 
were called upon to answer so absurd an accu- 
sation." 

" She has said the truth, the certain truth," 
observed Marchmont, calmly. *^ Vengeance ought 
not to be in my thoughts now, nor is it, but 
hypocrisy such as yours should be unmasked: 
you know that you have striven so to traffic with 
me — I was not yet apprised that you had dared to 
approach her. You took advantage, then, of my 
helplessness, to insult and oppress my daughter. 
I rejoice, honestly rejoice, whatever penalty I 
may pay for it, that she was prevented from 
listening to you." 
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*' This is anew light! ** exclaimed young Chain- 
wood. 

" None that we can avail ourselves of/* replied 
Mr. Wharton. " Mr. Marchmont has not taxed 
Mr. Slingsbj with anytUng that affects the case 
we have been considering — ^we know that Mr. 
Slingsby has not joined in our deliberations. 
What cause he has had for not doing so, or what 
he has done when absent from us, now or before, 
much as they may affect his honour and his con* 
science, does not appear to me to be reducible to 
any legal charge — there has been no act.'* 

"I have no doubt of his caution," replied 
Marchmont; "but this day will be remembered 
on more accounts than one. Let it be recollected 
that he could not deny our distinct accusation." 

The General looked at Slingsby, and for once 
his heart began to warm a little towards March- 
mont ; he saw that he had been only an instrument 
in the other's hands, and his pride was wounded 
to the quick. 

" It is true," he said, " and I feel myself in so 
grave a case bound to declare it, that my first 
instigator to take up this mattej was Mr. Slingsby. 
I could well have believed mysblf bound to keep 



the secret of a gentleauoi — ^I tnut nothing could 
hsve made me hetny it ; but I am not bound by 
anj *^««»"»«« tie widi the miscreant that urges me 
on to the attack, that he may gain his own price 
for die defence.** 

An were astonished, and all wished that what 
they heard could have as much effect upon the 
legal part of the case as it had upon their own 
fedings; but the latter only were altered: the 
iacts and the law appeared clear and unchanged 
as before. 

*' I repeat, whatever I may think myself, that 

this is a matter of honour, of conscience, of an 

honesty just beyond the law,** said Mr. Wharton, 

growing unconsciously warmer as he spoke ; ** it 

is indeed as di^raceful an accusation as ever 

stigmatised any man — gentleman out of the 

question — but it is not our affior here. I am 

3f^d — ^I am sorry — ^that we have no power, but 

that which gentlemen can exercise, of choosing 

their own associates, and judging of the character 

of their equals as men of respectability. It is 

our business, to be sure — ^we have a right, to 

censure, severely to censure, if censure would not 

be utterly thrown away — ^if we could say anything 
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fit to be said to such a person, who evidently 
rejoices that we have no power to go beyond a 
few words, which can make little impression npon 
a case-hardened heart and conscience*" 

" When I hear any legal charge, I shall be quite 
ready to meet it here/' observed Slingsby ; " and 
when any other imputation is attempted, I shall 

4 

be quite ready to meet it elsewhere. The seat of 
justice is not exactly the place for intemperate 
discussions; and it appears to me that we, wehaYe 
more serious duties to perform than to make vague 
attacks upon one another, at the instigation of 
parties brought before us for a very different 
purpose." 

" We shall do our duty, sir," answered Wharton, 
as drily as he could. " We have, I fear, nothing 
to do but to sign the commitment." 

Then came that death-like pause which follows 
the adoption of a painful resolution. Even the 
clerk lingered out the paper he had to fill up ; and 
those whose office it would be to separate Marian 
from her father quailed at the task, for, used to 
misery as they were, they feared to harm her. 

However, at last, the paper was slowly handed 
up across the table — ^as slowly read and passed 
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from the one to the other ; and all were anxious 
to escape from a scene, the anguish of which none 
could alleviate. Mr. Wharton even went round 
to some of the servants, and desired them to place 
themselves hy their young mistress, instructing 
them how most gently to restrain her; and his 
coadjutors waited for him to speak, leaving the 
paper hy his place, signed hy all except Slingshy, 
who had put it aside with all the coolness he 
could assume. AH hut the three, who had no 
thoughts except for each other, were startled as 
a post-chaise rapidly drove up to the hall-door, 
and a violent knocking followed it. All seemed 
glad of the excuse to delay a moment longer, 
though no one expected that any arrival could 
influence their proceedings. But old Martin, as 
if by some presage, ran at once to the door, and 
ushered the parties whom the carriage had brought 
into the room. 

In company with a gentleman, whom Eustace 
recognised as Mr. Plainway, were a lady of 
the age of forty or forty-five, with a good- 
humoured, handsome, cheerful countenance, and 
another individual who seemed placed by her for 
the sake of contrast ; — ^an anatomy in black, with 
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a f>air of sharp, piercing eyes, that looked as 
if he were the yeiy personification of suspicion 
and inquisitiveness. Nothing could exceed the 
surprise of the new comers at the strange posture 
of affairs that presented itself. Mr, Plainway at 
(mce made up to Eustace : 

.*' I had come, sir, to you upon most pressing 
business; nothing else would have brought me 
this distance, I assure you : it relates to the Pren- 
dergast estate. But what can all this mean ? — are 
you a prisoner, sir? or, possibly, only the friend 
of some one who has been placed in this unfortu* 
nate situation ? " 

*^I am a prisoner, sir, and as such should be 
most happy to avail myself of your advice," re- 
turned Eustace. 

'* With all my heart, my dear sir," returned the 
lawyer, whose^ eyes began to glisten with profes- 
sional satisfaction, — ** is the examination about to 
commence ? " 

" It is concluded, sir," replied Mr. Wharton. 

" Concluded, sir — dear me ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Plainway. 

" We are about to hand over the commitment 
to the proper officer." 
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Dear me! dear me! something serious — or," 
looking at Marian and her fekther, "a runaway 
case ? Can — ^might I, as an especial favour, be 
allowed to look over the depositions ? " 

Mr. Wharton turned to his companions ; and, 
seeing no objection in their faces, he assented. 

** Merciful goodness ! '* he exclaimed, *^ what 's 
this? Murder! — ^aiding, assisting, comforting, — 
stop — ^the facts! — let me 4see! let me see! — 
murder of Charles Clairfait! Charles Clairfait, 
what! — ^let me be sure, quite sure, before I speak. 
It cannot be meant that Mr. Eustace Clairfait is 
accused of being an accessary after the fact, to 
the murder of his own father i " 

"Even so, sir," replied Mr. Wharton, very 
sadly. 

"Indeed! indeed!" cried the lawyer, rubbing 
his hands, and almost leaping for joy : "well, I 
never made such quick and clear work with any 
case before this: just returned, and here I am 
with all the evidence for the defence extempore, 
as I may say ! Mr. Charles Clairfait was missed 
from Cornwall eighteen years ago — we have the 
dates, all clear, if you require them ! " 

" He was, sir," replied Mr. Wharton,—" slain, 
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as it appears by his own confession, by the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who star.ds before you." 

** He must be a singularly unfortunate gentle- 
man to have committed a murder that never took 
place ! '* answered the lawyer. ** My dear Mr. 
Wormall, you know that we shall deal justly by 
you — bring out your proofs, man ; you see they 
will be welcomed in rather a different manner 
from what you expected. Here is this lady, Mrs. 
Clairfait, come with a claim of dower upon the 
Prendergast estate, and the Cornwall estates, and 
Heaven knows what besides, all founded upon 
the fact that she was married to Mr. Charles 
Clairfait in New York, three years after his sup- 
posed death, and supported by a certificate of his 
real death — ^verified by affidavit in ^very proper 
manner — five years ago." 

If the dead man had himself walked into the 
midst of the assemblage, they could hardly have been 
more astonished. The lady, at the suggestion of her 
solicitor, advanced, and deposed very clearly to the 
facts ; stating that his mysterious disappearance from 
Cornwall had been a subject of frequent conver- 
sation between her husband ajid herself; who had 
always avowed, or rather boasted, that the en- 
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counter urith Marchmont had been urged on by 
himself. This was supported by documents in 
the hand-writing of the deceased — ^which, though 
unknown to any present, bore the mark of genuine 
letters and accounts, bearing American and Eng- 
lish postmarks — by the marriage certificate of the 
lady — ^and, indeed, by so great a mass of acci- 
dental corroboration, as put the tale related by 
Mrs. Clairfait beyond all question. Her intro- 
ductions, too, to this country had been studiously 
made to people of importance, that no want of 
credence might attach to the suit she came to 
prefer ; and Mr. Wormall stated that he had had 
the honour to be selected by the American Min- 
ister himself, as the most astute professional 
adviser his Excellency could recommend to the 
lady. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

" Let OS from point to point this story know, 

To make the even truth in pleasure flow." 

* * * * 

** Of that, and all, the progress more and less, 

Besolvedly more leisure shall express." 

* * * ♦ 

^ All yet seems well; and if it end so meet. 
The hitter past, more welcome is the sweet." 

AU*$ WtaThaiEndB WtU. 

Legal investigatioii was at an end. March- 
mont stood for a while in mute thankfuhiess, not 
endeavouring to repress the tears which fell from 
the eyes he had raised to heaven. Among the 
frank and hearty greetings -he received from all 
sideSf was there none more real, or better under* 
stood, than that which passed between him and 
the General. Each saw in the very opposite cha- 
racter of the other, something to love or to admire, 
and very much to esteem — and they were friends. 
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As we miglit bSl in the attempt to portray the 
feelings of Marian and Eustace, we shall leave it 
unattempted* Such feelings are, perhaps, ' as 
easily imagined as described/ 

Young Chamwood, in the joy of his heart, was 
fain to find relief in abusing and making game of 
his grave and reverend seniors; which, not well 
knowing how to retaliate, they took in very good 
part. Old MardnandMrs.Johnsonaddre8sed them- 
selves to the taking comfortable care of everybody, 
and in particular of Mr. Plainway and his friends. 
Mr. Slingsby disappeared — nobody noticed how, 
or when ; but, as he was afterwards heard of in 
London, a report which had gained groimd with 
the vulgar — to the effect that he *d gone off in a 
flash of lightning, and in company wiUi a sus- 
picious-looking gentleman in black — came, after a 
while, to be very generally discredited He at- 
tempted to set up in the metropolis as a trading 
patriot, and failed. Where the doors must be left 
open for every one, he entered : taverns were his 
most respectable resort. Richard Creeper (who, 
having *gone off* suddenly with his employer, 
may have given something more than colour to 
the vulgar rumour), being shortly left . to his 
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own resources, as might have been expected, 
found his way to the antipodes, at Goyernment 
expense. 

A few words to explain the past, and then a 
few that affect the future, and our tale is told. 

All met to hear from Mrs. Clairfait the relation 
of her husband*s disappearance, rather than tp 
partake of the somewhat disordered hospitality 
which Marchmont had proffered. He received 
them with a face beaming with serene joy— a joy 
so placid and complete, that on his thin, clear, 
expressive features the look was scarce earthly. 
He again clasped Marian to his bosom, and 
grasped the arm of Eustace, and, abolishing all 
ceremony on the occasion, placed them by him. 
Mrs. Clairfait he greeted as such a messenger 
deserved, and earnestly thanked the zeal of his 
l^al friends, and then the lady spoke of her 
husband : 

** I am told," she said, ** that Mr. Marchmont 
has related to you the particulars of his encounter 
with Mr. Clairfait, and I can add, from the lips of 
his antagonist, that he has not spared himself in 
so doing. I am bound to say that Mr. Clairfait 
often assured me that it had been his intention 

VOL. III. o 
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that in that camhat one or both should fall ; so 
cmnplete, indeed, was bis conviction that he vras 
the aggTessor, that one among his motives for 
never retiuning to England was the fear that his 
action might subject him to legal ignominy. 

" Those who led him from the place on which 
be was lying were two women, who approached the 
spot almost as soon as Mr. Marchmont left it. 
Fortunately the ball had passed through, so that, 
managing, as they did, to stanch the wound, they 
had performed the most essential office. They 
were strong and hardy, and when they perceived 
the helpless condition of the wounded man, they 
carried him down a path of the rocks to a cottage 
at some distance. As Clairfait was endeavouring 
to express his gratitude, the husband of the one 
woman, who was also the brother of the second, 
returned. He instantly recognised the woimded 
man. He had himself with much difficulty been 
saved at the assizes, some time since, on a charge 
of murder, which was pressed against him, as well 
as other wreckers, at my husband's instigation. 
He swore terrible oaths against the women for 
having asaated his enemy — cursed their folly for 
not letting him perish on the spot — and taunted 
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theiD bitterly with the danger he should be in, if 
such a person should die in his hut,, and he known 
to be what he was. If Clairfait were to die there, 
he would be best dead out of the way, that they 
might dispose of the body before search was set 
afoot ; he even talked of stiipping him,, and casting 
him into the sea at once« 

^^ All this Clairfait heard, notwithstanding the 
low growl in which it was uttered,-r-the angry 
abuse had been vented evenly enough^ The man 
went out of the hut, and the women bethought 
themselves that the person whom he had gone to 
consult with was the father of one of the men 
who had suffered, the vilest and the most remorse- 
less of the horde, whose often- sworn vengeance 
against their poor patient they had heard. The 
women gave him what they had that was likely to 
revive him, but his. loss of blood rendered him 
more than ever unequal to the task of coping with 
those who were likely to be arrayed against him. 
He thought of flight, but the hut was situated in 
a ravine, up the steep sides of which he could 
scarcely climb at his best strength, and that but 
slowly and wearily, in the broad light i one end 
of it was the path his enexny had taken, and 
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which led to the habitations of those who were 
nfost the objects of his dread ; the other descended 
to the sea. This way, with the assistance of the 
women, he sped; and they, fearful of being 
detected in aiding his escape, just placed him in a 
boat and threw a piece of sail*cloth oyer him, as 
lights in the distance told them of a stir among 
the men. The boat just floated — the tide was 
ebbing — a few more waves would hare left it fast 
upon the sand, when, in the distance, he heard 
the loud voices of the men and the scream of one 
of his deliverers. He felt that he was sure to 
lose his own life, but had no strength to protect 
them from violence, even if he could succeed in 
returning. He fancied that some were approachii^ 
— ^he loosed the cable which fastened the boat to 
a sort of rough pier; and, giving a desperate thrust 
with a boat-hook, aided by all his weight, rather 
than his strength, the boat yielded way and drifted 
out. Fortunately, at this- time the sky was clouded 
over. With one oar at the stem— for he could 
only use one hand, and that feebly — ^he assisted, as 
well as he might, the power of the tide. The boat, 
as he supposed, could not belong to any of the 
wreclcers, for though he thought he saw one come 
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down to the beach^ he could perceive ho attempt, 
either by swimming, or by launching another boat, 
which might have been ^one, to pursue him. At 
last he sank, exhausted. 

*' His next recollection was the awaking from 
the delirium of a fever in the hammock of a 
British cruiser, where, as conversation was ex- 
pressly forbidden him by the surgeon, he only 
learned the particulars of their picking him up, 
without communicating his own story to them — 
when chase was given by a French vessel of 
much superior force. When the English captain 
found that escape from his overmatched foe was 
impossible, he determined at least io do honour to 
his flag ; and my husband was for more than an 
hour a hearer in the cock-pit of the work of 
destruction that was going on above, and a witness 
of its effects. The officers were killed, or danger- 
ously wounded, to a man ; and the vessel itself 
was fas^t sinking, when the Frenchman sent on 
board, and humanely took the few survivors into 
his own vessel. It might perhaps be tedious now 
to detail to you his sufferings in this situation, 
where the hunianity of the enemy was confined to 
the mere act of saving life ; or what he further 
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endured in*''a march to a French prison. His 
wound wasy however^ healed ; and after a con- 
siderable time his strength and spirits returned. 
With these it was not likely that a man of his 
character would tamely brook the loss of liberty. 
By enterprise and toil he escaped from his prison, 
and with much endurance he made his way to 
Havre. One of those providences which are often 
interposed just as all aid seems failing, befriended 
him here. At night, crouching in a miserable 
concealment in the neighbourhood of the port, he 
happened to hear voices conversing in English, 
and one called the other by a name which he 
recognised ; he listened again, and he was assured 
in the voice. He was determined to trust to his 
belief. His provisions were spent long ago — the 
miserable hoarded rations of a prison : he was on 
the point of famine, or of being obliged to give 
himself up to a still more sure detention. He 
called the name of Goring ! It was answered to 
by my brother. His old schoolmate and college 
friend, an American sent to England for educa- 
tion, was the being who seemed to be sent there 
to relieve him. He was the principal owner and 
supercargo of a vessel then in the port. At every 
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risk he determined to gain Clairfait's freedom, and 
he succeeded. 

" Clairfait told him on their voyage the history 
of his past life. My brother, hearing from him 
that his fortunes in his native country were lost, 
and that even his personal freedom was at stake 
should he return, prevailed upon him to commence 
anew in our hemisphere* On his landing he 
introduced him to me, and in the course of a year 
I became his wife. I may truly say that the life 
we led was not unhappy, for he seemed aware of 
the errors of his previous impetuosity; and I 
endeavoured to wean him from them, first by 
bearing them, and then by a good-natured raillery, 
which one, perhaps, of less animal spirits could 
scarcely have called up for such occasions. He 
told me of all his English life. He took means 
soon to be informed of the fate of his son ; and 
when he learned from the most certain sources 
that Mr. Marchmont had become so effectually 
the guardian both of his person and of the property 
he was to inherit, it appeared an additional reason 
for not interfering. He had every reason to be 
satisfied with his lot in America. My own pro- 
perty was considerable, and by my brother's aid 
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we augmented it. He bad yeamings to visit his 
native land, but tbe war between the two coun- 
tries rendered difficult the accomplishment of his 
wish. He did desire once more to see his son, 
for, as we had no children, his affection for him 
grew stronger and stronger by absence ; but, as 
the opportunity appeared to be approaching, he 
was attacked with one of our fatal epidemics, and 
he fell a victim to it. 

*' My connexion with England was thus dis«- 
soJved, and probably I should never have chosen 
to visit it, but for the urging of my relations, 
that, as the estates of Mr. Clairfait had been 
known to prove exceedingly productive — a cir- 
cumstance they chose particularly to ascertain—^ 
it was my duty to myself to make good what 
claim of dower I might have upon them. I 
yielded to their wishes apparently, perhaps in 
reality to my own — I had some desire to see the 
son of one whom I had loved for many years. My 
claims, if I have any, it will not be difficult to 
settle, for, possessing as I do an ample compe- 
tmce, he may be assured that I do not come to 
take from his means of happiness ; indeed, I may 
have but little merit in this, as his relative, the 
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General^ has satisfied me that mj moral right can 
be but trifling, and I am sure I should not endea- 
vour to substitute for it any legal one." 

'^I can bear ample witness," said Mr. Plain- 
way, " that you came hither, Madam, in the best 
possible spirit, willing to submit to arbitration or 
any other honest method of settlement; and I 
must do my friend Mr. Wormall the credit also 
to say, that he appeared to me to go no further 
than to place your rights clearly before you, and 
to leave it to you to determine how you might 
choose to exercise them." 

Upon which the two legal gentlemen took wine 
together. 

It had become the General's turn to take up 
his own cause, for he longed, notwithstanding the 
graciousness of all to him, to stand perfectly clear 
with them; but in this he was prevented by 
Eustace, who declared that he considered his 
relation's remaining so high a compliment to their 
just appreciation of him and of his motives, that 
he would not allow him to spoil it by a word of 
apology or explanation; — and the General, who 
had been accustomed to shoot at folks one day, 
and meet them with the utmost heartiness on a 

o3 
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flag of truce the next, did not suffer himself to 
feel at all uncomfortable. To be sure, Marian 
wondered at him^ and rather hated him, as far as 
she could hate, till she overheard him talk of 
putting Slingsby out of existence, as a reptile ; 
and then she became much more charitable. 

" Odso ! " exclaimed Mr. Plainway, " it is 
inexcusable in a man of business, but I have 
letters in my pocket which regard Mr. Clairfait, 
which I had utterly forgotten to shew him : to be 
sure, such occurrences as we have met with are 
rather apt to make one oblivious ;*' — ^and he handed 
some papers across to his youqg client with a 
knowing smile, telling him that he would find 
them, he imagined, well worth the reading. And 
so, glancing at them by universal assent, or rather 
suggestion, Eustace found they were. 

" Two of them are, I perceive, addressed to you, 
Mr. Plainway,'* he observed. 

** Ay, ay — ^but they concern your affairs. Read 
— let me see — ^read that long-folded letter first." 



i€ 



Sir, — ^You may, at very little trouble and a 
trifling expense, do a great justice to your client, 
Mr. Eustace Clairfait. Seek at the 
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fbi? Mjf. John Lainson, and you may be able to 
draw from him partieulai*s which \¥ill very mate- 
rially affect the liquidation of certain claims upon 
Mr. Clairfait." 

" No signature ! " . exclaimed Eustace, ** and 
the letter, too, evidently in a formal hand, which 
would lead one to suppose it a disguised one.*' 

" Right enough in your conjecture, sir," re- 
joined the lawyer ; "but let me tell you, before 
you read the next, that I had much search to 
make before this Mr. John Lainson chose to be 
found. I even ventured to certify my good in- 
tentions to him by the enclosure of a bank-note, 
before he would believe in them; but when I 
accompanied this with a specific promise of 
reward in case of information, I received the 
next : — 

"^SiR, — It is in my power, upon a proper 
guarantee of indemnity, to make disclosures 
relative to the claims upon Mr. Clairfait, of no 
small importance to that gentleman. After the 
proof that you have given me, I shall be willing 
to rely upon your word of honour that my 
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services shall be p/operly considered, and will 
meet you where you please, on the receipt of 
that assurance.* 

** I shew you this,*' observed Mr. Flainway, 
** that you may perceive that I was obliged to 
venture something on your behalf, and that I 
have been obliged to give pledges which else 
it might have been more prudent to withhold.** 

" If I may give an opinion,'* exclaimed Mr. 
Wormall, ^^ you cotdd do no less than you have 
done : A sprat to catch a herring, has been a 
maxim in law ever since I have had the honour 
to be initiated in the practice." 

" Whatever Mr. Plainway has thought proper 
to do, I most gladly confirm," said Eustace. *' I 
have every reason to know that I am in the 
guidance of a much better prudence than my 



own." 



'' Right again, sir ! " said Mr. Wormall. 

" WeU, sir," continued Mr. Plainway, " I 
saw this man, and, to begin with the beginning, 
he told me that he conjectured shrewdly that the 
anonymous letter came from no other person 
than Mt. Twistletcm.** 
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" Twistleton ! " exclaimed Eustace — "what 
motive could he have ? " 

**Ay, that is the way to inquire," chirruped 
Mr. Wormall, who felt much interest in the 
technical development of the case. 

" I will tell you, my dear sir," replied Plain- 
way ; " you have, perhaps, not seen the newspa- 
pers very lately ? " 

** Scarcely to notice their contents, I confess," 
said Eustace ; '' we have been all occupied here 
with very different considerations." 

" Then you have not seen the account of an 
elopement — Lady Sharpington, the rich heiress of 
a city merchant, and wife of a peer, with the 
Honourable Philip Twistleton?" 

" Julia Clements ! " cried Marian, involuntarily, 
and looking at Eustace. v 

'^ And what, after so short a time, could in- 
duce the lady ? " asked Eustace. 

" It does not take long to discover a mercenary 
husband," observed Plainway ; " her worthy father 
had taken excellent care that the entire property 
should be settled upon herself; tying it to her 
own control in the strictest possible manner. 
Now the lady, as I have heard, was not wanting 
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in sharpsightedness in such matters ; and though 
it was very pleasant to be my Lady Sharpington, 
she did not choose to be ruined, even for a title. 
Sharpington's demands for money became impor* 
tunate, and she very coolly resisted them: at 
least, this is the talk in the city, and I am ac« 
quainted with some connexions of the Clements's. 
Weill, sir, when the gentleman found the lady 
impracticable by fair means, it is said that his 
behaviour became rather brutal ; and it appears 
that, at the time, Mr. Twistleton was a pretty 
constant visitor in the family, and, shewing a due 
regard for the lady's wrongs, and possibly recol- 
lecting the cause of them, that her fortune was in 
her own power, he prevailed on her to elope ; and, 
before the husband had scent of their flight, they 
had malle more than half their way to Calais." 

"Surely he had done his lordship injury 
enough, without the letter ! " said Eustace. 

" Why, I have often observed, my dear sir," 
said Plainway, " that when one gets fairly into a 
dispute, let it begin how it will, there you are at 
war, always thinking yourself in the right, and 
doing your adversary all the mischief you can, 
under pretence of doing yourself justice. I 
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learned from Lainson that the claim upon those 
acknowledgements of yours — ^which, you know, 
was made by a certain foreign nobleman, as he 
was called — ^was, in fact, made in trust for an equal 
division between Sbarpington and Twistleton. 
Now, when this occurrence of the elopement took 
place, the man being a tool of his lordship's, he 
took steps to lay an embargo on the money, which 
he imagined must soon be paid ; and which, in- 
deed, would have been paid, but for the changes 
so often made in my instructions. This so in- 
censed Twistleton, who had very good use for his 
share, as well as for any little convenient aid that 
might arise from Lady Sharpington's jointure, 
that when he found himself likely to lose it, he 
determined that it should not benefit Sbarping- 
ton ; and so led the way to the discovery, by refer- 
ing me to the very man who, under the semblance 
of a foreigner of distinction, won so much of your 
money." 

" Is it possible that he was an impostor ? " asked 
Eustace, in amazement. 

" I will produce the very man, unmasked," re- 
plied Mr. Plainway ; "you shall hear from him- 
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self the details which I have already put in writing 
from his statement made before credible witnesses, 
and you can ask any particulars of which that does 
not fully inform you," 

We are well aware of what Eustace had to be 
informed; we shall pursue this topic, therefore, 
no further than to state the sentiments of all his 
friends, that the payment of such debts should be 
resisted; as, indeed, they afterwards were, with 
success and honour to all but the party defeated. 

It was some time later in the evening, that 
Eustace read to Marian the other letter, which 
was from Leslie. After wishing all happiness to 
his friend, wherever he might be, the writer went 
on to say that, in consequence of a change in the 
management of the theatre, the engagement, on 
which he and his wife had relied, was broken, and 
that he found that his last professional resource 
would be a trip to America. There, in Company 
with one who made any spot of the world his 

• • • 

home, he trusted, in a few years, by prudence and 
economy, to amass enough to lay a foundation for 
the very humble independence he coveted. He 
had already given orders to ■ for his wardrobe, 
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and should, probably, sail in a month or six 
weeks. Marian was, evei^ in that joyous time, 
rather saddened at the idea of the exile of her 
husband's friend, and proposed schemes to detain 
him in England ; but these Eustace gently com- 
bated. 

'^ Leslie's first desire is independence," said he : 
" anything that interferes with that, destroys the 
element of his happiness ; but there is a compli- 
ment which we can pay him, which will be essen- 
tially valuable. He has, luckily, given me the 
name of the person who is to make his stage 
wardrobe : I will write to him, tell him to make 
such a display as shall astonish the Yankees, for 
every favourite part ; to send the trunks, packed, 
to Leslie, and the bills to me; and he may, 
perhaps, be expeditious then in both particulars, 
as he is sure to be in one. If he were also to 
make any inquiry as to Mrs. Leslie's stage-semp- 
stress, you might do yourself the same pleasure 
there. Our presents would be valuable, and such 
as they could not decline ; and we should serve 
them in their own way." 

Marian gave a premature proof of obedience. 
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by letting Eustace do as he proposed^ and enter- 
ing heart and soul into the arrangement on her 
own part. 

In little more than a year since he had first 
taken possession of Prendergast Hall, did Eustace 
Clairfait return to it, bringing with him as its 
mistress her whose supposed coldness first induced 
him to leave it. In all the acts that could make 
their return a festival to those among whom they 
came, they had been already associated ; of their 
own happiness, their amusements and occupations 
there had already laid the foundation. Let ijis 
leave them to the blessings which suffering had 
endeared, and which experience was fitted to 
secure. To Marchmont, a deliverance from the 
spectre which had so long been the constant com- 
panion of his thoughts, gave the cheerfulness and 
almost the health of renewed youth. His social 
nature, which had withered in an uncongenial 
soil, now took root, and shewed its beauty and 
its vigour; its fruits, too, were kindness and 
peace. 

Let us not forget our humbler acquaintance. 
Dibbins, discovering that the audience at Shene- 
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ham waxed thinner and thinner^ soon migrated, 
with his betters, to Prendergast ; and would, in 
fact, have staid there, performing in a commodi- 
ous barn, and boasting of his partnership with the 
Squire, for ever ; but he at last received a hint 
from the churchwarden, king of the shoemakers, 
that the finances of the neighbourhood devoted to 
such purposes were exhausted ; and it was then 
agreed between all the high contracting parties, 
Eustace being at the head of them, that he should 
visit Prendergast for six weeks yearly, when a 
good season should be made for him ; and he has 
been^heard to boast, again and again, that with 
this sheet-anchor, joined to Sheneham and G res- 
bury, he may justly consider his circuit the best 
hope of the legitimate drama of Britain. I ven- 
ture no other opinion upon this assertion, than to 
say that many higher establishments are doing 
their best to confirm it. 

One matter is yet in suspense — whether Bama- 
by will continue First Tragedian, with a little occa- 
sional assistance from his betters, or whether he 
will again marry and settle : something depends 
on the lady — ^something must be allowed to time. 
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decenev, an^ die dupter of TciAiita — and not 
& Utile to hi& awn lore of a Tagabood life ; for, 
whatever the world an.* tMnk rf it, few ralliagj 
pOM CCT mofe anractians, in their wa^, than dwt 
of The Pi^-VTBBft. 
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